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} #4'H and Life are so constantly treading on 
one another's heels in this world, that when 
at the same moment we part with the old year and 
welcome the new, we seem only to be performing 
an act of a familiar process—mingling tears and 
smiles. Yet there is something in the approaching 
close of 1869, and the opening of 1870, that makes 
most men more thoughtful than they are wont to 
be on similar occasions. The year 1869 has been 
marked by no such calamity as war, pestilence, or 
famine ; however sad the burden of its private 
griefs, it has not been a year of public disaster ; it 
is not one of the years which the sons of the pro- 
phets looked forward to as the annus mirabilis ; 
nevertheless, who does not feel that it has been a 
most remarkable year? Have we not all the feel- 


ing of our having entered on a new era of history, | 


during which the social forces are to work with a 
vigour and rapidity hitherto unknown, and when 
nobody can tell what may happen next? The ship 
has lifted her anchors, and given her full sails to the 


winds ; and before she gets back into a quiet haven, | 


who can tell what breezes may blow, what timbers 
may start, what breakers may appear ahead ; or 
who will not try to pray more devoutly that it may 
please God to guide her course, and in due time 
unite our hearts in a new song of praise to Him 
“for his wonderful works to the children of men?” 


HE Church—the Canal—and the Council: Ire- 


land, Egypt, and Rome, are perhaps the most | 


conspicuous objects of public interest in the retro- 
spect of the year. The Church of Ireland has 
passed from the position of an established to that of 


an endowed but disestablished Church, and has ac- | 


quired the freedom which may enable her to arrange 
and adjust her forces so as, with God's blessing, to 
do a great work among the inhabitants of Ireland. 
The laity are coming forward, not only wiliing but 
eager for the labour of love, and prepared to give 
to the Church an element of strength, the value of 
which woul. be acknowledged by no Churches more 
freely and heartily than those in which the laity 
have a recognised position. Why should we not 
anticipate for the Irish Episcopal Church now an 
enlargement and prosperity corresponding to that 
which fell to the lot of the Episcopal Church in 
America, when, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, she admitted the laity to a recognised and 
influential place in her pale? The Presbyterian 
body in Ireland have only a less sphere for hope 
that their position is less changed, and they 
require only to bring into more efficient opera- 
tion a branch of their machinery which they 
have been long accustomed to use. ‘True, there 
are the disorder and foul crime that have broken 
out afresh in Ireland, as if to damp every hope 
and justify every fear for the future. Then there 
is the demand made by the Romish Bishops 
for what is nearly equivalent to the control oi the 
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' whole education of the country. Such things are 
fitted to quicken every energy, to make all men 
_ feel how serious is the battle, and how great the 
need of heavenly strength to fight it. The Lord be 
| for a spirit of judgment to them that sit in judg- 
| ment, and for strength to them that turn the battle 
to the gate! 


| [,00KING to Africa, we find that the Suez Canal 
has turned the great continent of Africa into 
/an island! If the achievement can be maintained, 
_a great impulse cannot fail to be given to the in- 
terests of trade, and to that feeling of brotherhood 
between nation and nation of which commerce is 
| designed to be the handmaid. What effect it may 
| have upon the future history of the East, in what 
way it may serve to accomplish the destiny which 
man’s hopes and God’s word alike connect with 
Egypt and the surrounding countries, we can as yet 
perceive only in the dimmest possible way. We 
see the probability of Egypt becoming a great em- 
porium and meeting-place for the streams of traffic 
that sweep hither and thither across the globe, and 
of a corresponding impulse being given to the 
improvement of the means of communication in 
adjacent countries. And as the Gospel has usually 
followed in the wake of commerce, we see a chance 
of the rekindling of the old watch-fires where once 
they burned so brightly, and of holier and happier 
influences being shed on countries that have been 
withering for ages under the Mahometan blight. 
Something seems to say that the East is the predes- 
stined centre of the world, and that notwithstanding 
the wonders that have been accomplished by “ the 
inhabitants of the isles,” in developing the powers 
of humanity and the resources of the globe, the 
region that lies between the queenly Nile and the 
|imperial Euphrates may probably be the last, as it 
was the first, great seat and centre of world-wide 
| influence and civilisation. 
| F the Council at Rome, what are we to think? 
It seems a strange anachronism, a singularly 
| mistimed attempt to restore the past, while the 
/currents are gathering and swelling everywhere 
that are to introduce the future. The very condi- 
tions that have made the Vatican Council of 1869 
so unprecedented in the history of all previous 
gatherings of the kind—the steamers and railways 
that have made it possible to assemble at Rome 
some eight hundred bishops from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, are 
the results of the spirit of progress which the 
Council is met to denounce, and of the indepen- 
dence, energy, and self-reliance in opposition to 
which it aims at establishing the infallibility of the 
Pope! However imposing the aspect of the Coun- 
cil, and however widespread and formidable the 
spiritual power which it represents, the very fact 
that it meets at Rome is a proof that it cannot 
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possibly succeed in its aims—it cannot turn back 
the shadow on the dial of progress, or reduce 
mankind to that state of mental bondage which it so 
audaciously aims to restore. In its moral influence, 
it can hardly fail to hurt its own cause. No gift of 
tongues enables the eight hundred bishops even to 
understand one another’s speech, far less to contri- 
bute towards the solution of a contested problem 
in such a way as to justify the supposition that they 
are the chosen organ of a decree of Heaven. The 
world looks on at the heterogeneous horde attempt- 
ing to rebuild the tower of Babel, and wonders 
alike at the audacity of their attempt, and at the 
simplicity that dreams of persuading it that it is 
done with the approval of Heaven! Politicians 
smile in their sleeve as they perceive the same 
coarse methods freely used to reconcile discordant 
elements, or to smother opposing voices with which 
they are familiar in the circles of political life. Dis- 
cerning men see in the very attempt to vindicate the 
unity of the Church’s faith the evidences of deep dis- 
cordance, and in the attitude and avowed sentiments 
of the German and the French bishops perceive 
the evidence that even if an apparent harmony 
should be brought about, it will only intensify and 
vitalise the real diversity. The notion of the papal 
infallibility, too, seems just as likely to repel friends 
as to attract foes. The Gallicans and the Anglicans, 
who have such an antipathy to the theory of the 
Pope’s primacy, can surely not be expected to 
swallow the infallibility. Probably it is thought 
that any weakness which the dogma may cause in 
these directions will be more than counterbalanced 
by the great increase of fervour and enthusiasm for 
the Church to be created among those that really 
believe, or fancy they believe, that she has got an 
infallible head. After all, the transaction has not a 
little of the appearance of a great hazard. The 
pillars on which the Church rests, Authority and 
Tradition, are tottering, and a great overawing dis- 
play is got up, which may peradventure strengthen 
them, but which, on the other hand, may cause 
them to collapse in ruin. Sooner or later, this is 
sure to be. Rome cannot go on transferring to 
man the prerogatives of Christ, and depositing in 
human cisterns the fulness of Life and Grace which 
it hath pleased the Father should dwell in Him 
alone, without hastening her doom. The cup of 
impiety will be filled one day ; and then comes her 
doom. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant world looks on calmly, 
but takes advantage of the opportunity to pray for 
the enlightenment of the adherents of Rome, and 
to endeavour to make better known the views of 
those who have separated from her communion. 
Perhaps a useful lesson may be learned by the 
various sections of the Protestant communion in 
face of the compact and orderly organization of 
Rome. The disconnected, disorganized condition 
of the Reformed Churches has not only given them 
much of the appearance of weakness, but not a 
little of the reality too. Erecting terms of com- 


munion, or rather of non-communion, which have | nant of Popery. 





no sanction in Scripture, and frowning on all who 
do not conform themselves to these terms, the Pro- 
testant Churches have been more like a collection 
of fragments than an organic unity. It will be well 
if more heed is now given to the real principles of 
church-union, and to the desirableness and even 
the duty of mutual recognition and friendly co- 
operation where there may be inseparable obstacles 
to thorough incorporation. 


SOMEWHAT novel phenomenon in the Church 

of England has been presented in the fwelve- 
days’ mission, or revival services, that have lately 
been held in more than a hundred of the London 
churches. On the character of the instruction given 
in connection with this movement there is much 
difference of opinion, but there seems unhappily to 
be no room for doubt that, in not a few cases, the 
movement has been made subservient to the 
interests of auricular confession and other forms of 
sacerdotalism. Where in outward form there is a 
resemblance to the evangelical methods of arousing 
and instructing men, it is all the more necessary to 
look carefully to the inward substance. The most 
vital difference between evangelical and sacerdotal 
teaching lies in this: that the former makes the 
person of the Saviour the only depository of saving 
grace and blessing, and requires of every sinner 
that he come by faith into personal union with 
Christ, so as to receive His blessings ; the latter 
regards the Church, in its priests and sacraments, 
as having become the depository of a portion of 
saving grace, which it is able to dispense to those 
who submit themselves to its authority. According 
as any system of teaching exalts Christ on the one 
hand, or the Church on the other, its influence will 
be wholesome or the reverse. It seems undoubted 
that the Church has been the object of exaltation 
in many of the services referred to. So far as they 
have tended to send the sinner direct to Christ, 
every true Christian must view them with the most 
cordial satisfaction. It is something to have stirred 
the stagnant waters—something to have roused so 
many slumbering souls in London to the thought 
of their spiritual state, and their relation to God. 
The example is one which may well be followed by 
others, not without hope, through God’s blessing, 
of making a real impression on that mass of prac- 
tical heathenism which is the reproach of our com- 
mon Christianity. 


N one of a series of letters on the subject of 
Church Reform, Mr. Ryle has had occasion to 
consider at length the desirability of giving a recog- 
nised position to the laity. Meaning by the laity, the 
people of the Church, in contradistinction to the 
clergy, he maintains that in the New Testament 
churches their position was not only equal to that of 
the clergy, but in some sense superior. In the Church 
of England he considers that they have no recog- 
nised position at all, and that the exclusive regard 
that is thus had to “the clergy” is a rag and rem- 
He argues at great length that a 
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reform is needed ; and that it will not do merely to | evangelistic purposes as may appear most suitable. 
say oe apy gp - - Scripture —_ — of this _ do far more good in stirring 
or teachers of Sunday schools, or managers of} men’s hearts and rousing effort and prayer than it is 
Church finance, the laity may in a humble way | possible to calculate ; and in the case of a people 
make themselves very useful. He maintains (1) | so susceptible as the Americans, and so well fitted 
that in every conclave or synod of bishops, each | for aiding works of high enterprise and great labour, 
bishop ought to bring with him one intelligent lay-| we are warranted in forming the highest expecte- 
man, who will look at Church questions from a| tions of the manifold good that will arise from this 
, ; . 8 
layman’s point of view. (2) That no English} movement. 
Convocation ought ever to be sanctioned without . : . . 
‘ : FEW things - 
an equal representation of the laity. (3) That A one en eS pcre co 
every bishop should have a council of laymen to | ,- : a elite sea 5 seo innes 
ie files selliatinin Clin tela iatiieaiote Bik dimen ticed before we close. 
give him advice in administering his diocese. (4) ; : 
That at ruri-decanal synods each clergyman should A VERY conclusive proof has been furnished of the 
bring his churchwardens with him. (5) That in inexpediency and unwarrantableness of some 
the management of all parochial afiairs the laity | of those sweeping conclusions, as to the age of the 
should be consulted by the clergyman. (6) That} world and similar matters, which we have of late 
in the appointment of pastors the laity should} been summoned in the name of science to make. 
always have a voice (“our present system,” says | Geologists, looking to the various strata of the 
on nN 2 . y th mistake and 4 Poa | ~~ pit? oe the a. of por is 
abuse”). And (7) that no system of ecclesiastical} would probably be required to form each, by 
discipline ought ever to be sanctioned which does| deposition from liquid matter, have been in the 
not give a principal place to the laity. Mr. Ryle | way of calculating that to form the whole, millions 
presents his scheme of reform, which he admits to| upon millions of years must have been required. 
be very sweeping and thorough, in rough outline, The supporters of the Darwinian theory of the 
and no doubt before it became workable much con-| origin of species, who suppose that the various 
sideration would have to be given to the manner in| orders of living creatures have been formed by 
which the different classes of laymen whom he) varieties arising in the course of inconceivably 
desiderates would be selected and set apart for} lengthened periods of time, from a few primitive 
their office. In the Episcopal Church in Scotland, | forms—perhaps from a single form—have main- 
at a recent synod of the bishops, a memorial was | tained that these indefinite geologic periods of 
presented from laymen craving to be recognised, | time furnished ample opportunity for the slow 
and to have a yer position — to them = apne of the ry 2 which ory! gwen" 
connection with the management of the affairs of | But various things have lately occurred to curtail 
their Church. The bishops, who were not of one | sadly the indefinite periods which the Darwinians 
mind on the question, neither granted nor refused | and geologists have been wont to claim. One of 
the prayer of the memorial, but requested the | these is, the result of deep-sea dredgings which 
memorialists to state more specifically to a subse- | have lately taken place, The bottom of waters so 
quent meeting the nature of the arrangements which | deep that the highest of the Alps might be buried 
they craved. under them, has lately been explored. Dredges 
have brought up so much as a half ton of mud 
FrRom the United States we have had tidings of| from the depth of 14,000 feet, and the temperature 
the complete union of the two great sections of | of the water has been ascertained where the pres- 
the Presbyterian Church that have been separate for} sure is so enormous as 430 tons On any square 
some thirty years, commonly called the Old School | foot of surface. Living creatures have been found 
and the New. The separation took place in con-| to exist.at the depth of two or three miles, Though 
sequence of the Arminian tendencies of what was | dwelling in what seems to us absolute darkness, 
called the New School, on some points of doctrine, | they have eyes perfectly developed—apprehending 
but it appears that the evils which were appre-| light probably, whether phosphorescent or common, 
hended have not been realised, and that the two} by a process quite unknown to us. More than 
bodies are agreed in holding the Westminster Stand- | this, and more to our present purpose, it has been 
ards, on which accordingly they unite. It is ex-| found that at one and the same time, deposits of 
pected that certain smaller sections of the Presby- quite different kinds are going on at the bottom oi 
terian family will ere long join the united Church, | the sea within a few miles of cach other—here a 
which already amounts to between four and five | chalk deposit, and there a sandstone deposit, each 





‘ thousand congregations, and a nearly equal number | with its characteristic orders of animals. If such 


of ministers. ‘The feelings aroused in connection | deposits are going on contemporaneously now, they 
with this union were of the most enthusiastic and| may have been going on contemporaneously at 
jubilant kind, and the impulse which is expected to | former periods of our earth’s history ; and thus the 
be given by it to all works of Christian philanthropy | theory that they were all formed in successive ages, 
is correspondingly great. It is proposed to raise a| and that the sum of these ages made up a period 
thanksgiving fund of five million dollars in com-} long enough for any Darwinian changes, falls 
memoration of the union, to be devoted to such | absolutely to the ground. 
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HILE Darwinian time is thus getting itself re- 

duced by the deep-sea dredging, it is under- 
going the very same process, in a way still more 
rigid, at the hands of the mathematicians. Sir William 
Thomson of Glasgow was led some time ago to 
suspect the correctness of the assumption that the 
arrangements of the solar system have gone on, 
and may go on, for indefinite periods without the 
slightest change. It would be unsuitable in this 
place to go into the details of the processes by 
which that philosopher concludes that present ar- 
rangements are but limited, both as to the time 
during which they have lasted, and as to the time 
they are to last hereafter. Suffice it to say that he 
reaches this conclusion by three methods of proof. 
He finds, in the first place, that through the action 
of the tides, a certain amount of retardation is pro- 
duced on the rotation of the earth on her axis— 
almost inappreciably small for any period of his- 
torical time, but rising to something considerable 
if the enormous periods of geological time are con- 
sidered. Further, he finds that when the earth was 
in a state of fusion she must have revolved round 
her axis at a different rate, and been of a different 


"THE present season brings several valuable addi- 

tions to our Christian Biography. We have, 
for example, the Life of Dr. James Hamilton, by 
his early friend, the Rev. William Arnot. Through 
a happy childhood, a busy youth, and an over-toiled 
middle age, Mr. Arnot draws in bright lines a 
bright and sparkling life, ended prematurely at the 
age of fifty-four. He delineates a “ Life in Earnest,” 
fed by much holy communion on the “ Mount of 
Olives,” and refreshed by copious draughts of the 
“Dew of Hermon.” Greatly are we made to 
wonder how Dr. Hamilton was able to be always so 
busy, and yet always so bright. One thing is made 
very plain—his constant radiance was no accidental 
quality—it was the result of a holy and steady soul- 
| discipline, the deliberately pursued achievement of 
one who felt that ordinary Christians are not care- 
ful enough of their outward bearing, and who prayed 
that by a loving heart and a patient spirit he might 
be able to adorn and commend the doctrine of God 
his Saviour. There is striking evidence, especially 
in the records of the earlier part of Dr. Hamilton’s 
life, how deep and thorough was his conversion to 
God, and how much he lived on the great truths o1 








shape, from now; and, moreover, he calculates, 
approximately, what length of time the earth has 
taken to cool down to its present temperature. | 
Thirdly, he finds that from the nature of the sun, | 





the Gospel, even while allowing his ministrations 


| to range over a wider field, and to find illustrations 


in more secular regions, than most preachers fre- 
quent. His was a heart that drank in abundantly 


that body cannot go on for ever diffusing heat and the sunshine of all love, human and divine ; and 
light throughout the system, but must get exhausted | the process of radiation was about equal to the pro- 
some day—or, as Addison makes Cato say, pro-| cess of absorption; making his life, as his bio- 
bably without knowing what it meant, the sun grapher remarks, a fulfilment of the quaint title— 
himself will grow dim with age. The researches | ‘a trap to catch a sunbeam.” 

and conclusions of Sir William Thomson have been} From Dr. Islay Burns of Glasgow we have the 
somewhat snappishly attacked by an anonymous! Memoir of his devoted brother, William Burns of 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette; Mr. Huxley and China. Born and brought up in the manses of 
others have also questioned them. But there is a | neighbouring parishes, about the same year, he and 
calm force in the reasonings of the mathematician | Hamilton ran their career together, and ended it 
which it is not easy to set aside, and which carries | about the same age. Dr. Burns tells beautifully 
with it the assurance of victory. It seems likely | the story of a devotedness which has nothing to 
that before Sir William Thomson is done, he will | surpass it since apostolical times. If any fancy 
have succeeded in narrowing so far the time avail-| that our Christianity is losing its heroical quality, 
able for organic changes on the earth, that Dar-! let them read this memoir. A more apostolic life 
winianism will collapse through sheer want of elbow- | has rarely been spent, from the day when the first 
room. Besides this, a demonstration will probably | rairaculous draught was drawn at Kilsyth, onward 
be given, that, as the present order of things is | to the three months’ solitary illness in the comfort- 
moving, however slowly, to an end, it cannot have | less chamber at Nien-chwang in China, where this 
been eternal, it must have had a beginning, and | faithful servant fell asleep. It is impossible to 
therefore a beginner. Further, it will be shown how | estimate too highly the good that may flow from 
unsafe it is to jump to conclusions in science which | this record of Christian life and labour. 

rest only on probabilities, and still more how un- | Mrs. Gordon, in the “ Home Life of Sir David 
warranted it is, on the strength of such conclusions, | Brewster,” has shown how to perpetuate the worth 
to attempt to overturn the contents of Scripture. | of an estimable father, and place in their highest 
The immense periods of geological time may pro-| light the researches of a Christian philosopher. 
bably turn out to have been unwarranted assump-| Though, to his own disappointment, it was not 
tions. On this ground we obtain full justification | given to Sir David to prosecute the work to which 
for refusing to give up any part of the Scriptures | he had first given himself, as a man of science 
on the ground of the objections of modern science. | and an attractive writer he did much to promote 
We may well crave permission to wait until science | God’s glory, and instruct and benefit mankind. 
shall have become more sure of her ground ; and | His closing years were brightened by unusual fulness 
who can tell whether, when that time arrives, every- | of blessing from above ; and showed that in a sense 
thing in the Scriptures may not be satisfactorily | deeper than the literal, there was reason for the in- 
explained ? | scription put on his tomb, “‘ THe Lorn Is MY LIGHT.” 
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| Anes the coming events that are obviously 


casting their shadows before, a more efficient 
and comprehensive scheme of common education 
may very certainly be reckoned. The National 
League, which has its head-quarters in Birmingham, 
is raising its voice, with an emphasis and earnest- 
ness that show a fixed determination that this 
matter shall now be attended to. And national 
leagues, when they are in earnest, are pretty sure in 
the end to carry their point. Even in a social point 
of view it is felt to be miserable, and in a political 
point of view dangerous, to have a great section of 
our people uneducated. Christian philanthropists, 
who have been straining every nerve for a genera- 
tion to elevate the lowest class of our city popula- 
tions, find that there is a stratum at the bottom so 
apathetic, so brutalized, so impenetrable, that until 
some force, either of restraint or of constraint, is 
brought to bear upon them, they cannot be roused 
even to an effort to be respectable—they settle into 
the pests and plunderers of society. The divided 
state of the community as to religious communion, 
making it so difficult to connect religion with educa- 
tion in a national scheme, is what is felt to inter- 
pose the most serious obstacle to a comprehensive 
measure, Hitherto little or nothing has been done 
for the education of the more neglected classes, 
except by Christian churches and Christian men. 
It is natural that when it is proposed to transfer the 
whole matter to other hands, these parties should 
feel anxious and even alarmed. There is no doubt 
much to be gained by having education under the 
charge of those who have hitherto shown that they 
have an aptitude for it, and with whose pursuits 
and longings the subject has a natural affinity. 
There is an undoubted risk incurred in the trans- 
ference of the charge of education from the hands 
of its warmest natural friends, to those of a cold- 
blooded public board, who may be ready to look 
after it and fifty other things besides. Then there 
is something very repulsive to many in the notion 
of separating education and religion, to any extent, 
or for any purpose. The dread arises in their 
minds that schools may become nurseries of infi- 
delity, or, at least, of a hard, dry secularism. On 
the other hand, some men of high Chris‘ian excel- 
lence are of opinion that schoolmasters and schools 
rather follow than form the general sentiment on 
religion. ‘That is to say, that where a warm reli- 
gious tone is gendered by our Christian churches 
and Christian families, it will appear also in our 
schools ; and where church and family are cold, the 
school will be cold also, The real sources of 
Christian influence are held to be Church and 
Family ; the day-school, in a religious point of 
view, is mainly a reflection of these. What course 
the Government may propose to Parliament is 
as yet only matter of conjecture; but whoever 
among us really think what they are doing when 


| they pray that it may please God “to endue the 
lords of the Council, and all the nobility, with grace, 
| wisdom, and understanding,” may well keep the 
| subject of national education in their thoughts when 
| they offer this prayer. 


STATEMENTS of so alarming a nature have lately 
been made as to the progress of Popery in these 
islands, and such a prestige has thereby been given 
to that system as the winning cause among us, that 
Mr. Hobart Seymour has done good service in 
calling attention to the real facts of the case. 
Men’s minds everywhere have been staggered by 
the anomalous fact (as it has been called), that 
while Popery is losing ground in all the Catholic 
countries of Europe, it is gaining ground in Eng- 
land. No doubt Popery has made remarkable pro- 
gress in some ways, sharing largely in the revived 
activity of all churches, and finding the movement 
of the un-Protestant Anglican body so very conve- 
nient for its purpose. But in population, certainly, 
it has not been gaining. In 1801, the population 
of the three kingdoms being between fifteen and 
sixteen millions, there were in Ireland about four 
million Roman Catholics, and in England and 
Scotland 300,000, being in all about 27 per cent. 
of the whole population. In 1869 the population 
is nearly doubled, being between thirty and thirty- 
one millions. Of these the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland are about 4,327,000, in England about 
984,000, and in Scotland about 300,000, altogether 
about 5,600,000, being only 18 per cent. of the 
whole population, in place of 27 as before. The 
reduction of the proportion is due largely to the 
stationary population of Ireland, for in England 
and Scotland the proportion is considerably higher 
than before. On the whole, during the entire 
period, the increase of Roman Catholics has been 
28 per cent., and the increase of Protestants 120 
per cent. If we take Europe generally, the nomi- 
nally Popish population is nearly double the Pro- 
testant; there are 136,000,000 of the one to 
70,000,000 of the other. But taking the Greek 
Church and the Reformed Church together, their 
united numbers, 144,000,000, exceed those of the 
Roman Catholics. Thus Rome does not repre- 
sent the majority of the nominal Protestantism of 
the old world. In the United States and the 
British colonies there are probably 35,000,000 of 
Protestants to four or five millions of Roman 
Catholics. In South America the predominance is 
greatly in the Roman Catholic scale. The Ecu- 
menical Council is thus, as Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 
truly remarks, a palpable misnomer. Instead of 
embracing the oixovjevy, the Christian world, as its 
name would imply, it does not represent the half 
of it ; unless (as is very likely) the word be used in 
the Greek sense, to denote their own part of the 
world, all the rest being held to be barbarian, 
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HE so-called “ Ecumenical” does not grow in 
weight of character as time passes on. Whether 
it will proclaim the Infallibility of the Pope is a 


| 


was at the height of his power, the priest preached 
irom this text, “ And the king shall do according 
to his will, and he shall exalt himself, and magnify 


question that is of importance for little more than | himself above every God, and shall speak marvellous 
its own character: for all the world can see that | things against the God of gods, and shall prosper 
there is little infallibility, or even unity of opinion, | till the indignation be accomplished; for that 


in the Council. However little may leak out of | 
its formal proceedings, everybody knows that the 

men of real mind and mark in the Council are| 
irreconcilably opposed on the question. When it | 
is rumoured that the illustrious Prince-Cardinal 
Schwarzenburg has ceased to oppose, no human 
being thinks of him as having received light from a 
heavenly source ; his weakness in not holding his 
ground in presence of such powerful worldly infiu- 
ences gets the sole credit of the change. “ Janus,” in 
his famous and seasonable treatise, had so prepared 
the public mind for strong opposition to the dogma 
of the Infallibility, that many Protestants feel as if 
they might simply look on and watch the fight. 

At the present day, there is such keen observation 
and keen criticism in regard to all public matters, 
that, amid the contradictory opinions which have, 
already emerged, it will baffle even Roman skill to 
preserve the appearance of unity. The old con- 
troversialist who enumerated no fewer than seven 
Romish methods of preserving unity,—viz., Satanic, 
political, brutish, Iscariotic, tyrannical, Herodian, 

and accidental,—would be puzzled to say which of 
them all would be of avail on the present occasion. 

The fact is, the Romish Church has been seized with 
the ambition to show that even yet, in her despoiled 
condition, she can wield the grand powers familiar 
to her in the days when schisms had not rent 
her, and when kings and emperors bowed to her 
sway. It remains to be seen whether in this she 
has not been outwitted, and whether the Council 
will not really serve to display her weakness instead 
of demonstrating her power. We use these words 
in a relative sense ; we mean by her weakness her 
inability to reach her aims, to secure the objects of 
her ambition, to dazzle and enchant the world as 
of old: we know too well that even if there be 
failure here, a body which has about a hundred and 
fifty millions of adherents, compactly and tho- 
roughly organized, wields an enormous power, and 
exercises an almost unprecedented influence on the 
spiritual interests of the world. 


From places far out of the way, fresh evidence 

turns up from time to time of the remarkable 
power of the Holy Scriptures, even without any Re- 
formed preacher, to emancipate its readers from 
the errors of the Church of Rome. The Bible 
Society’s agent at Berlin, in a recent comraunica- 
tion to the Society, has given a remarkable history 
of asingle copy of the German Bible, a Roman 
Catholic version, printed in Nuremberg eighty-nine 
years ago. It appears that in the Popish State 
Hohenzollern, there is a little village called 
Bietinghausen, the priest of which, in the days 
of the first Napoleon, occupied himself with the 





study of prophecy. One Sunday, when the Emperor 


which is determined shall be done.” ‘This King, 
said the priest, is Napoleon; and God’s decree 
concerning him has gone forth. It happened that 
Xavier Ruhn, the village schoolmaster, was in 
church, and was wonderfully impressed by the text. 
But he had no Bible. He determined, if possible, 
to get one, ard after long time waiting and search- 
ing, he obtained one from an acquaintance for 
eleven florins. The result of his reading was very 
wonderful. A new spiritual world was opened up 
to him, very different from that in which he had 
hitherto lived contentedly. Rites and ceremonies, 
for which he could find no authority in his Bible, 
he quietly abstained from. Meanwhile his neigh- 
bours became greatly interested in his book; they 
gathered round him, and he read the Scriptures to 
them. Then they bought Bibles for themselves, and 
several showed signs of being spiritually awakened. 
Still they showed no disposition to leave the Church 
of Rome, especially as their absence from confes- 
sional and other rites of the Church was connived 
at for a time, and they were even allowed to par- 
take of the communion cup. But of late years 
a different spirit has prevailed, the cup was re- 
fused to them, and in 1858 and 1860, nearly fifty 
adults left the Church of Rome, and were received 
into the full fellowship of the Protestant Church. 
Ruhn’s Bible has just now been presented to the 
library of the Bible Society. The pastor of Haiger- 
loch, whose church the Protestants of Bieting- 
hausen attend, in transmitting the volume,remarks— 
“ This Bible, unassuming and plain in its appearance, 
and tattered and worn as to its condition, has been 
the instrument of pointing out the way of salvation 
to a whole generation of faithful children of God. 
Forty-six adults have been added to the Protestant 
Church, as the result of reading this book. A 
number at least equally great, who did not secede 
outwardly from the Romish Church, learned through 
its teaching saving faith in a crucified Saviour, and 
died a blessed death, relying only on the grace of 
God in Christ.” 


FrRom Spain the tidings are such as to occasion 

a mixture of gratification and anxiety. In some 
places the demand for the Scriptures, and the appa- 
rent interest of the people in their contents, con- 
tinues as great as ever. In other places it shows 
symptoms of abatement, as if the people, having once 
got their curiosity satisfied, were now returning to 
their old ways. From Barcelona, the agent of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland writes an account 
of his proceedings on occasion of the fair held at 
that city on the Christmas week. Having erected 
a pretty tent, he announced that Bibles and other 
Protestant books would be sold at a low price. 
From some quarters, priests, sacristans, and the 
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like, bitter opposition was experienced ; but the 
mass of the people were unmistakably in favour of 
the undertaking. In the three days, more than 
twenty thousand Gospels were sold, and altogether 
some fifty thousand publications. Among those who 
came to the tent to help was a blind man, who 
played on a guitar with one hand, and on a sort of 
flute with the other, singing Spanish hymns to the 
music, and sometimes speaking to the people, being 
an acute controversialist and a preacher of some 
originality. When religious books are in such de- 
mand, it is much to be desired that there were 
more suitable translations into Spanish. The 
Spanish “ Peep of Day” is said to have been of 
great use, its simple lessons serving to make widely 
known the simple truths of Divine Revelation. 


cc FYow it strikes a stranger” has been receiving 

a new illustration in a letter on sundry 
religious matters in America, published in the 
Guardian newspaper, by the Rev. Harry Jones, a 
well-known metropolitan clergyman. Mr. Jones 
has been traveling in the United States, and his 
impressions, which are frankly given, are from the 
Episcopalian point of view. He acknowledges 
himself unprepared for the strong evidences of 
popular respect for religion that met him every- 
where in the course of his tour. Even in places 
remote and unlikely this respect revealed itself. 
At Sacramento, in buying a sleeping-ticket for his 
long journey eastward, the railway clerk expressed 
his surprise that he, a clergyman, should take a 
ticket which involved travelling on the Lord’s day. 
The exacting spirit of the descendants of the old 
Puritans seems to have come disagreeably athwart 
Mr. Jones on sundry occasions, his views admitting 


of a degree of freedom which seemed to them | 


highly improper. The degree of ecclesiastical 
supervision exercised on church members of all de- 
nominations (save Roman Catholics) seemed to him 
characteristically great. ‘The absence of minorities 
in churches struck him. There was such a choice 
of denominations that any man of strong opinions 
would not attach himself to a body where his views 
were unpopular, but would join a church in which 
they were predominant. The whole Christian 
community thus constituted a conglomeration which 
formed an approach to a National Church. It was 
like an assemblage of ecclesiastical republics 
without any formal or permanent confederation, 
while at the same time there was a certain 
tacit respect for, and recognition of, one another 
that gave a sort of unity to the Protestant com- 
munity. Mr. Jones was very much struck with the 
general activity and devotion to Christian objects 
shown by the mass of the people forming any 
congregation. There was a Christian self-reliance 
among the common people which enabled them 
easily and quietly to manage many things that re- 
quired great effort and trouble in England. “ In- 
stead of having money begged for them by others 
for a church, they build it for themselves; and 
instead of having a parson set amongst them, they 





look about and ‘ call’ some one to be their minister, 
It is the same in education. In England, the par- 
son begs and scrapes to get aschool built. There, 
he looks out of his window, and sees the thing done 
without his moving a finger... .. The bulk of the 
people look after themselves, and churches in the 
main are self-seeding.” In the Episcopal services, 
Mr. Jones was often painfully struck with their 
“coldness and respectability.” The responses were 
feeble, and the choir performed all the singing, the 
congregation sometimes not even standing at the 
hymns. The best congregational singing he 
heard in America was in Mr. Ward Beecher’s 
church. In most congregations the number of male 
worshippers struck him very forcibly. Generally, 
the sense of the importance of religion was 
very strong, and men did not leave it to “ babies 
and bonnets.” But for the most part they were 
very reserved on religious subjects, and this partly 
accounted for the silence that usually prevailed in 
their worship. In one Presbyterian church which 
he entered, nothing could have been more dismal 
than the singing. But the best sermons were 
those preached in Presbyterian and Independent 
churches. The most magniloquent sermon he heard 
was by a negro preacher, in a Baptist negro church. 
The most “respectable” congregations were said 
to be the Episcopal, although he could not say that 
he saw this. A large proportion of the educated 
people were said to belong to this Church, although 
in point of numbers it was lowin the scale. Lately, 
it had exhibited a fresh movement in connection 
with missionary work, and it was the only Church 
in America that had a mission to the Mormons, 
In appearance, American clergymen did not dress 
differently from other people, but they were treated 
with a great deal of respect. He himself repeatedly 
got an abatement on the price of articles because 
he was a clergyman. Some railways carried minis- 
ters free ; and it was not an unusual thing for a 
company to present a bishop with a free pass over 
its lines. Generally, too, the clergy were well paid, 
especially when they were efficient. Such is the 
substance of Mr. Jones’s observations, not very 
profound certainly, or penetrating very far below 
the surface, but very interesting at the present time, 
when so much attention is directed to the state of 
Churches when thrown upon their own resources. 
And one learns more from a candid man’s account 
of what is seen on ‘the surface, than from more 
exhaustive discussions when steeped in prejudice. 


ISSIONARY intelligence has seldom reached the 
point of interest and importance which the 
recent news from Madagascar attains. The repu- 
diation of the old idolatry over a whole district, 
and the addition of about a million of people to the 
nominal ranks of Christianity, is an event that has 
hardly ever been paralleled in the more recent his- 
tory of the Church. It appears that there has been 
a great burning of the national idols, and that there 
is a very great demand for Christian instruction, 
and a very great increase in the congregations of 
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Christian worshippers. It is, perhaps, the nearest 
approach that our times has supplied to the fulfil- 
ment of the scriptural idea of “a nation born in a 
day.” It is fitted to give a new impulse to the 
cause of missions, and new faith in the promises of 
success. Never did the bearers of precious seed 
go forth with so much weeping as in Madagascar, 
and seldom has it been their privilege to come 
again with such rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 





with them. It is interesting too, and yet not to be 
wondered at, that it is the same Church so many 
of whose members passed through the fires of | 
martyrdom, that now exhibits such marvellous ex- 
pansion. We are carried back to Apostolic | 
times alike by the narrative of its fiery persecu- | 
tions, and by the narrative of its unprecedented | 
enlargement. The hope rises that the island may | 
become a great centre of missionary influence, and 
in connection with our growing acquaintance with | 
the continent of Africa, and the mighty openings 
for Christian work that may soon be found there, 
we are almost tempted to anticipate the future, 
although it is well to remember how often it has | 
been found that “the morning cometh, and also | 
the night.” 

The burning of the royal idols was followed by | 
that of the national idols in the three great idol- 
towns, and that, again, by the burning of other | 
idols in smaller places. It would seem that in- 
structions requiring their destruction have been 
issued from the Government, so that in one sense 
the proceeding has not been quite spontaneous on 
the part of the people. But the general feeling 
of the population would seem to have been won- 
derfully in harmony with the Imperial order. And | 
the desire for Christian instruction is correspond- | 
ingly great. The missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society write that the congregations in 
the villages are greatly increased, and that they are 
constantly hearing of people meeting together, and 
no one to preach to them, while the number of 
applications is greater than they can supply. “ The 


effect,” says one missionary, “ of the public aboli- 





tion of idolatry has been to make almost the entire 
population nominally Christians. The state of 
Madagascar just now is most critical, and yet we 
cannot help rejoicing that such a large number of 
people are willing to attend Christian services and 
listen to the preaching of the Gospel. While the 
mass of the people are such babes in Christian 
knowledge, we want a very much larger number of 
missionaries ; at present we simply feel that we 
cannot attempt a third of the work which our dis- 
tricts may fairly claim from us ; and the distraction 
arising from a number of claims that cannot be 
met, acts as a clog upon us in the work that we do 
undertake.” 

Conferences have taken place between the mis- 
sionaries and the Prime Minister in regard to the 
measures to be taken. ‘The congregations that 
have been organized were to choose as many agents 
/as they could support, and send them to the district 
'most in need of them. The Prime Minister was 
very much gratified, and promised that the church 
inside the palace would also unite in raising the 
/money, and would be glad to divide this among 
the rest, giving to each church a certain sum, vary- 


| ing according to the number of teachers appointed 


by them. The Queen and the Prime Minister 
have promised not to work independently of the 
church, nor to curtail its liberty, but to co-operate 
with it in the arrangements to be made. Each 
congregation has made great exertions, and teachers 
are being sent out in all directions. No fewer than 
one hundred and sixty villages are in need of their 
services. 

Very opportunely, the Rev. William Ellis, whose 
name has so long and so prominently been con- 
nected with Madagascar, has just published a 
handsome and_ well-illustrated volume, entitled 
“The Martyr Church of Madagascar.” Its narra- 
tion of the progress of religion in the island, 
especially of the fearful persecutions, and the noble 
conduct of the people under them, forms one of 
the most interesting and thrilling narratives of 
modern church history. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


ECONSTRUCTION of Churches is the order 
of the day. In the course of the past year, 
three sections of the Christian Church in the British 
Empire have been thrown on their own resources | 
plus life interests and other pickings—namely, the | 
Church of Ireland, the Irish Presbyterian Church, | 
and the Church of Jamaica. Of reconstruction in | 
Jamaica we have hardly yet begun to hear, but the 
two bodies in Ireland have been vigorously at | 
work. The Presbyterian Church, having been | 
self-governed before, requires to make no readjust- | 
ment except in the one point of finance. By a| 


In the case of episcopal vacancies the diocesan 
synod is to meet, the clergy are to name three 
clergymen, the laymen are to signify approval, 
and the College of Bishops is to make the final 
selection. A general Court of Appeal is to 
consist of the two archbishops and the senior 
bishop, and of three laymen. Thus the cry of 
“Jaymen to the front” is bearing fruit in Ireland. 
In the English Church, many is the proposal for 
making the lay element effective. We have shoals 
of pamphlets with such titles as these: “ The 
Representation of the Laity in Convocation ;” 


majority so overwhelming as practically to amount | “ Lay Power in Parishes the most Needed Church 
to unanimity, the General Assembly has agreed to} Reform ;” “ United Counsels and Separate Votes ;” 
commute the life interests of existing ministers, so | “‘ Plan of the Bishop of Chester for Lay Co-opera- 
as to turn the sum to be received for these into an tion.” It is interesting to find men thus feeling 
endowment for all. This endowment fund is to be | their way backwards to the state of things in the 
supplemented by a sustentation fund, from which | Apostolic Church, when many a brother and sister, 
it is expected that a stipend of a hundred pounds | not separated from the common duties of life, ren- 














shall be paid to every minister, in addition to 
which he will receive whatever his own congrega- | 
tion may contribute further. The reconstruction | 
scheme of the Episcopalian Church is necessarily of | 
a much more comprehensive character, as provision | 
has to be made for the whole government and | 
administration of the body. The scheme proposed | 
to be adopted has for its most remarkable feature | 
the recognition of the laity. It is proposed that in | 
each parish the male members of the church shall 
choose from three to ten of their number, who with 
the incumbent, curate, and churchwardens, are to 
form the “select vestry” of the congregation. 
This body to have charge of local church matters. 
Next, it is proposed to have in each diocese a 
SyNnop, consisting of the bishop, the incumbents and 
curates, and one or more laymen from each parish, 
corresponding to the number of the officiating 
clergy. ‘The bishop, clergy, and laity are to sit and 
vote together, unless when not fewer than six 
members of the clergy or the laity demand a vote 
by orders, and the bishop is to have a veto upon 
what may be voted by the other two orders. ‘The 
several diocesan synods will contribute to form a 
GENERAL SyNopD, which will consist of two houses, 
that of bishops, and that of representatives. The 
latter to consist of one hundred clergy and one 
hundred and fifty laity, elected for three years by 
the diocesan synods. ‘The General Synod, it is 
proposed, shall meet triennially, and be the supreme 
legislative and administrative (but not judicial) 
authority in the Church. Measures in order to 
have force must be discussed and approved of by 
both the houses. A representative body is also to 
be formed for holding property. But a far more 
important matter relates to the exercise of patron- 
age. In the case of a vacancy in any parochial 
charge, certain nominees of the diocesan synod, 
with an equal number of delegates from the vacant 
parish, and the parochial clergy, are to select three 
names, from which the bishop is to choose one. 





| dered such valuable aid; when Phoebe was a ser- 
vant of the Church, Aquila and Priscilla helpers, 
when Tryphena and Tryphosa laboured in the 
Lord, and many others lent their willing service. 
In the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and other bodies, 
the great strength of the congregation lies in the 
number of those who are coadjutors in the work, 
while in the Presbyterian Church, more especially, 
the recognition of lay elders has been the door to 
much popularity and usefulness. One thing, we 
believe, may be regarded as pretty certain; the 
recognition of the laity and the spirit of sacer- 
dotalism cannot flourish together. The recognition 
of the laity depends on the great principle that the 
New Testament Church has no human priesthood 
(in the strict sense of that term), but is a society for 
mutual edification, all Christians being priests to 
God; and the more that the laity are associated 
with the clergy in church service, the more must 
the view gain ground that the clergy are not a 
separate caste, with a mystic power to dispense 
God’s grace, but only the chief servants of Him in 
whom alone the grace and blessing are to be found. 


OWARDS settling the great Education question, 
no progress has been made at the time when we 
write, although something may possibly have been 
announced on the part of the Government before 
the eye of the reader glances at these lines. The 
Birmingham League boldly and confidently urges 
its scheme of entire reconstruction, while the Man- 
chester Union, supported by the great body of the 
clergy, and of those who have taken most part in 
recent education movements, demands the mainten- 
ance, with some alterations, of the present plan. 
In Scotland, too, matters remain pretty much in 
the same state. The chief point on which discus- 
sion turns among those who advocate a national 
scheme is, not whether there shall be religious in- 
struction in the schools, but what kind of security 
should be made for it. Some think that a legisla- 
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tive enactment to that effect should be required ; 
others would prefer that it ‘should be left to the 
managers, to be appointed by the ratepayers. In 
either case, it is believed that the practical result 
would be pretty much the same, and that the in- 
struction in the schools would be substantially as it 
has been. But so many ineffectual attempts have 
been made to provide for national education in 
Scotland, that it is very doubtful whether a bill 
will be introduced during the present session. 


VERY strange representation has just been made, 

in a volume of miscellaneous essays, contri- 
buted by still more miscellaneous writers, on the 
subject of the religious tendencies of Scotland. 
The writer is the Rev. Dr. Wallace, one of the 
ministers of the Established Church in Edinburgh. 
On the liberal tendencies of the various religious 
bodies in Scotland, in certain minor matters, he 
says much that is undeniable ; but when he repre- 
sents the religious mind of Scotland as rapidly 
giving up its old belief in the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture, as turning away from an 
objective to a subjective standard of truths, as 
believing certain things to be true not so much 
because they are in the Bible, but believing in the 
Bible because they find in it things that are true ; 
when he extols a gentleman as a leader of opinion 
who declared his belief that justification by faith is 
a doctrine which is “ fast fading from the minds of 
thoughtful men ;” and when he eulogizes those 
who subscribe a Confession of Faith in which they 
do not believe, he is uttering sentiments which are 
sure to be repudiated by the overwhelming majority 
of truly religious men. The paper itself is not 
likely to have much influence beyond the little 
coterie who fancy that “all the intelligent men of 
the country” must soon come to believe what they 
fancy to be true. 


MONG the minor matters that have been exciting 





much interest in the course of the past month } 
we may place one to which a very ancient belief | 
represents the human frame as closely related 
Dust. From time to time strange revelations are | 
made regarding the material of which our first | 
father, and all of us, indeed, were made. A few 
years ago Mr. Ruskin astonished us by his doc- 
trine that the dust under our feet, on pavements 
and highways, consisted largely of gems in a dis- 
organized condition—the elements of rubies and 
diamonds. The other day Pzofessor Tyndall, 
treating of the dust over our heads, the dust that 
floats in our atmosphere, maintained that it is full 
of organic germs, and that in the case of infectious 
disease, the contagion is spread by these germs or 
seeds being sucked in with our breath, deranging 
our bodily health, and reproducing themselves 
when the disease is developed, in inconceivably 
large numbers. It is no new discovery that the 








dust which is reveaied by a sunbeam in a chamber 
contains many germs of living things. The cele- 


brated experiments of M. Pasteur, on spontaneous | whose first letter to the Archbishop oi Malines has 


generation, proceeded upon this fact; that phi- 
losopher having clearly shown that the living crea- 
tures supposed to have been formed by chemical and 
mechanical combinations, were only the results of 
the germs or seeds which float in the air; the 
decisive proof of this being obtained by the 
fact, that when both the air and other material 
used in the experiments were raised to a tem- 
perature high enough to kill these germs, theré 
was no production of life whatever. Mr. Tyndall 
has proclaimed from the house-top what Pasteur 
and others had but whispered in the ear of the 
scientific world, and has at the same time given a 
useful application of it by showing that when one 
breathes through cotton wool, one does not imbibe 
the germs—they are arrested by the wool. Con- 
sequently, respirators of cotton wool may be turned 
to great account where infectious diseases prevail. 
Professor Tyndall has remarked that we should be 
disgusted were we to see all that we sometimes 
breathe. In densely peopled localities the adulter- 
ation of the air, by the presence of solid and even 
noxious matter, is often terrible. It seems so 
strange that when God has made the air so fresh 
and so free, man contrives to make it so mixed and 
so scarce. Perhaps some way may be found of 
making it palpable to the senses of men what is the 
effect produced by impurity of air,—some mode of 
producing a sensation of disgust from this cause, in 
order to overcome the opposition to free ventilation 
which is so prevalent among the ignorant. Mean- 
while, we may justly remark that while it is cus- 
tomary to characterize the Bible as an unscientific 
book, men of science sometimes bear testimony 
unconsciously to its accuracy. The idea of Adam 
being formed out of the dust has been a source of 
amusement to some. But is not science in this 
respect coming forward to confirm Scripture? if 
even the floating dust of the atmosphere is found to 
be full of organic matter, much more the dust of 
the ground. And we see now that dust is a much 
more comprehensive thing than we once thought. 
It is not a mere snuff-like powder ; it contains the 
germs of we know not how many kinds of living 
things. That all the varieties of living creatures were 
formed out of it, looks now a much more likely 
thing than it once seemed. We have thus another 
lesson in favour of patient waiting, and against 
those sweeping conclusions to which some men have 
been rushing while their science was incomplete. 
RECENT revelations in regard to the Ecu- 
menical Council have been full of interest. 
It turns out that, notwithstanding the official denials 
so freely given to the rumours of disunion and of 
able and vigorous opposition to the dogma of the 
Infallibility, those rumours were founded on the 
truth. In fact, the degree of moral courage shown 
by some of the prominent impugners of the dogma, 
both in the Council and out of it, is fitted to re- 
mind us of the days of Luther. Among these must 
be mentioned the Ptre Gratry, of the Oratory, 
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made a profound sensation, and been bought up in 
large numbers in Paris. 
maintained by those who deny the Infallibility, is 
the fact that a pope—Honorius—was condemned 
by the Sixth Council, along with others, and by 
two subsequent councils, whose decisions were con- 


firmed for centuries by all the Popes, for holding | 


the heresy of monothelism. Now, the doctrine 
which the papal party desire to establish is, not 
that the Pope is to be infallible hereafter, but that 
the Pope has always been infallible ; and further, 
that the Church has always held him to be so! 
It is not easy to make the condemnation of Pope 
Honorius as a heretic by three general councils fit 
in with this doctrine. 
bishop Manning, make a bold effort to get over the 
difficulty. In later editions of the Breviary, the 
name of Honorius has not been inserted; and in 
regard to the fact itself, Dr. Manning affirms it 
could not have been, for if we read the works of 
Honorius, we do not find any heresy in them at 
all! The Pére Gratry expresses his astonishment 
at this: “ If I can believe my eyes,” he says, “ Dr. 
Manning refers his readers to those very letters 


of Honorius, which were ordered to be burnt as | 


heretical, to prove his orthodoxy. And in this way 
it is that the judgment of three Ecumenical Coun- 
cils is to be upset!” Then he gives him a broad 
hint that he has exposed himself to the sentence of 


excommunication by approving a writing that has | 


been condemned as impious, pernicious, and here- 
tical, and burnt as such ! 

This is severe enough ; but far more burning and 
terrible are the words in which the Pére reproves 
the policy of fraud and lying manifested in the 
denial of the plain facts of this case. Pascal him- 
self was not more scalding in his reproofs of holy 
falsehood than when Gratry rebukes his opponents 
by those “ divine and terrible words” addressed to 
the friends of Job—“‘ Has God need of your lies ? 
Has He need of your craftiness for his service?” 
It is not in the matter of Pope Honorius merely 
that lying has been employed. The book called 
the “ Decretals,” proved by Cardinal Baronius and 
others to have been a gross and impudent forgery, 
has been upheld as genuine, and in the Breviary, 
passages from it have been inserted in favour of the 


papal claims. And it is not merely that such frauds | 
have been practised, and the credulity of the people | 


has been imposed on ; but Cardinal Bellarmine had 
the effrontery to declare, in reference to one of 
these alterations in the Breviary, that it was done 
by the special inspiration of God! For himself, 
says the Pere, it was long before he could believe 
that these frauds and lies had been deliberately 
practised under sanction of the Church. One thing 
that served to open his eyes was hearing an Italian 
bishop declare that when Galileo was condemned 
by the Church he was right, and that perhaps his 
judges knew him to be right ; but even if they did, 


they acted quite properly, because Galileo's doc- | 


trine would have caused too much scandal to the 
faithful! It is a melancholy fact, he continues, 


One of the strong points | 


Ingenious men, like Arch- | 


| that there is a school of error which has been 
making use of a long traditional series of frauds 
‘and falsehoods, and misleading thousands. The 
time has come to proclaim this villainy, which only 
drives off from the Church its true children, and 
the better they are, the further it drives them ! 

While the Professor of Theology at the Sor- 
bonne has been thus pouring out his indignation 
in the West, a Croatian Bishop, representing a 
region in the East usually thought of as barely 
civilised, has been astonishing the Council itself in 
a Latin oration, unprecedented, in the judgment of 
some, since the days of the great classical orators 
of Rome. Having been for some years Professor 
of Latin in Vienna, Bishop Strossmayer wields that 
language with great ease and eloquence, and on the 
24th of January inveighed against the propositions 
of the Council, which bore upon the governance of 
the bishops in their diocesan jurisdiction, in a style 
which excited universal admiration. All the cor- 
respondents of the English press join in their 
representations of the marvellous effect of this 
oration, in which the speaker contrived to go to the 
very verge of propriety in his indignant remon- 
strances, without drawing on himself the reproof of 
the authorities. Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, 
has also delivered himself with remarkable bold- 
ness and efficiency. He complained that the Court 
of Rome had usurped the rights of the bishops, 
who could not now govern their dioceses. Instead 
of having their prerogatives further curtailed, the 
bishops had need to receive back again the arms of 
which they had been deprived by the Court. The 
government of the Church was no longer in the 
hands of the Sacred College, but of a few individuals 
who were driving everything to ruin. 

One already sees the extent to which Professors 
and ex-Professors have done battle in opposition to 
Ultramontanism ; but probably the severest blow 
of any has been dealt by another Professor—Dol- 
linger, the greatest Catholic theologian of the day, 
in a letter published in the Allgemeine Zeitung, m 
reply to the address presented to the Pope praying 
him to declare himself infallible. Dr. Dollinger 
subjects the statements of the address to a rigid 
historical criticism, and not only finds them very 





vulnerable, but exposes a system of fraud and farce 
fitted to bring contempt and odium on councils 
and ecclesiastics at large. One of his chief accusa- 
tions against the authors of the address is that of 
having mutilated a decree of what is called the 
Council of Florence, by leaving out the principal 
words. These words, had they been inserted 
(with the history of their insertion), would have 
shown that the Council of Florence limited the 
Papal supremacy by the acts of the Ecumenical 
Councils and the sacred canons. Dr. Dollinger 
also notices the indignation poured out in the 
address on those who do not hold the Council of 








Florence to have been Ecumenical. The facts of 
the case would point very differently. The Council 


| was called in opposition to the Council of Basle 


then sitting (A.D. 1438), and striving to reform the 
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Church. After six months, the Pope got together 
fifty Italian bishops, and a few others (in all sixty- 
two signed). The Greek prelates, with their Em- 
peror, had been drawn thither, by the promise of 
money, ships, and soldiers, being in the extremest 
danger of ruin ; the Pope, moreover, had promised 
to bear the expense of their maintenance at Fer- 
rara (where the Council was first summoned) and 
Florence, as also of their return journey. When 
they proved unsubmissive, he withdrew the sub- 
sidies, so that they fell into the bitterest want, and 
at last, pressed by the Emperor, and forced by 
hunger, signed things, nearly all of which they 
afterwards recalled. A Greek contemporary has 
well expressed the opinion to be formed of the 
Council of Florence—“ Will any one,” asked he, 
“declare this Synod to be Ecumenical, which 
bought articles of faith for money, which could 
only carry through its edicts simoniacally, through 
the proffer of financial and military aid ?” 

Seldom has there occurred a more withering 
exposure of the Papal policy. It is difficult to 
estimate the force of blows that touch the character 
and standing of institutions at the time when they 
are made ; but we believe we are safe in asserting 
that since Pascal published his Provincial Letters, 
nothing more damaging to the prestige and cha- 
racter of Rome has ever emanated from her own 
ranks than the letters and speeches published 
during the last few weeks by some of her own most 
eminent sons. 


ROCEEDINGS such as those now adverted to have 

a sad tendency to produce infidelity. In France 

it is remarked, that when an educated man ceases 
to believe according to the Church of Rome, he 
commonly becomes simply an umbeliever, refusing 
to believe according to any other ecclesiastical 
body. This circumstance gives us a_ peculiar 
pleasure in any indication of interest, on the part 
of the French laity, in any branch of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. A ‘pleasing proof of this interest has 
been given by the eminent philosopher, M. de 
Remusat. In the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
greatest literary journal of France, he has written 
an article on Wesleyanism. Having fallen in with 
a volume in French on the life of Wesley, written 
as a prize essay in reply to an invitation by some 
who thought that Wesley ought to be known better 
among French Wesleyans, the philosopher was in- 
duced to extend his reading by perusing Southey’s 
“ Life,” Stevens’ “ History of Methodism,” Wesley’s 
own “Journals,” and other works. The result isa 
very fair, dispassionate, and appreciative paper of 
nearly forty pages in the Revue. His general esti- 
mate of Wesley is thus expressed :—‘“ Whatever 
one may think of the form given by our mind to 
the mysteries of the invisible, there cannot be any 
better spectacle for the soul than to see how com- 
pletely human nature can be transformed by a pure 
idea and a strong will in a healthy conscience. 
John Wesley is assuredly one of the most perfect 
models of holiness in active life, that is, of true 





holiness, of the religious ideal of mankind. It 
becomes us better, however, to consider in him the 
man of nature than the man of grace, and to ac- 
knowledge in him a union of great qualities, the 
like of which can scarcely be found unless we go 
back to the apostolic ages. Luther, with more 
genius, more imagination, more daring, more of 
those talents which carry men away, is not so pure, 
not so simple, not so devoted; in a word, he is 
not so blameless. The immortal model of the 
Luthers and the Wesleys, Saul of Tarsus, superior 
to both, rises higher amongst great men ; but who 
knows if his all-powerful energy and impetuosity 
might not have envied something from the meek- 
ness and patience of his humble followers ?” 


MONG those who have been removed from the 
world during the past few weeks, we have to 
mention Dr. DE Sanctis, who has just ended his 
earthly career as a professor in the Waldensian Col- 
lege at Florence, although in early life he was on the 
way to the highest promotion in the Church of Rome. 
A Roman by birth, a personal and intimate friend of 
Pius IX., priest of the Madelaine, one of the chief 
churches of Rome, eminent among his brethren for 
his learning and his abilities, Dr. De Sanctis was 
sure, had he remained a priest, to rise to high rank 
and influence. But one day a copy of Diodati’s Bible 
was left in his room by some unknown person, and 
about the same time a tract fell into his hands by 
Dr. Jonas King, on the reasons why he could not 
join the Church of Rome. The result on the mind 
of De Sanctis of the perusal of the book and the 
tract, was a conviction that the tenets of the Church 
of Rome were irreconcilable with Scripture, and a 
resolution to leave her pale. After spending some 
time in Corfu and Malta, Dr. De Sanctis proceeded 
to Geneva, and then to Italy, as soon as it became 
open to the Gospel. ‘There, for the last seven years, 
his labours as a controversialist, a preacher, and an 
evangelist have been unceasing and most valuable. 
By all the Evangelici he was held in the highest 
esteem, and his numerous tracts and periodicals 
have done a great deal to familiarise thousands of 
the Italians with the truths of the Gospel. The 
“ Amico di Casa,” an evangelical almanack, reached 
a circulation of forty-five thousand copies, and his 
weekly periodical, Zco dela Verita, is also very 
popular. His death occurred in consequence of a 
sudden attack of gout in the heart. On the after- 
noon on which it occurred he had been engaged in 
revising the proofs of the co della Verita, in- 
cluding the last of a series of papers of his own on 
the “inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” By a sudden transition, 
which, though distressing in its earthly bearings to 
his bereaved family, and to his colleagues and 
brethren in the Evangelical Churches, must have 
been singularly glorious to himself, he suddenly 
passed from viewing the inheritance from afar into 
the midst of its joys. His sacrifices and services 
on behalf of the truth were great and noble; and 
now he has entered on his reward. 
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NOTES FOR READER 


MONG the questions that have just been 
stirred, touching very closely the heart of the 

nation, the revision of the authorized version of the | 
Holy Scriptures has a conspicuous place. There 
is so much trembling for the ark of God at present, | 
that when a question like this is raised, an involun- | 
tary dread rushes into many minds, that if mischief | 
be not intended, mischief may at least be the result. | 
Undoubtedly the question is a difficult one, for 
even when it is seen that ultimately the gain in 
certain respects would be great, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the inconvenience, and perhaps loss, 
for the present must be considerable. The revision 
is not sought on the ground that, in any very 
material respect, the translation of the Bible could 
be improved. Nearly all that could well be done 
for it might be described by the word “ touches.” 
Only a very few passages would undergo such a 
change as to show that their true import differs 
from the sense in which they are commonly taken ; 
and such changes could have no influence on the 
general scope of the teaching of the Bible. Much 
might be done in the way of making the translation 
“more smooth, plain, and agreeable to the text 
than any heretofore,” though at the expense of 
associations that have been fixed very deeply in 
many a devout heart. It is evident, however, that 
hard though it would be to make this sacrifice, it 
could not be long resisted if permanent good were 
to come of it. ‘The more that men love the Bible, 
the more would they feel it to be wrong to resist a 
change that would more clearly bring out its divine 
brightness and beauty, in an age when it has so 
much to contend with. While many are keen for 
revision, and many, like Lord Shaftesbury, opposed 
to it, others are of opinion that in the meantime a 
middle course would be preferable. What presents 
itself to their minds as desirable is, that a new set 
of marginal renderings should be given, indicating 
the results which recent scholarship has arrived at 
in regard to passages translated faultily in the 
present version. The chief objection to this course 
is, that it would not serve much to benefit the 
translation of such books as Job and some of the 
prophets, where a different turn given to a sen- 
tence, or a few changes in the connecting particles, 
such as substituting “and” for “but” or “of” for 
“to,” is what is needed to make the meaning clear. 
In any case, it is tentatively that the change must 
be gone about; anything abrupt or authoritative 
would alarm the nation and defeat its end. Strangely 
enough, the opinion of Dr. Newman is probably 
one of the weightiest considerations with many Pro- 
testants against a change: his eulogy, as we may 
call it, of the authorized version has become one of 
the classical passages of the English language :— 

“Who will not say that the uncommon beauty 
and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is 
not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this | 





S OUT OF THE WAY. 


country? It lives on the ear like a music that can 
never be forgotten ; like the sound of church-bells 
which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is part of the national mind, 
and the anchor of national seriousness. The 
memory of the dead passes into it. The potent 
traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representative 
of his best moments, and all that has been about 
him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and 
good, speaks to him for ever out of his English 
Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt has 
never dimmed and controversy never soiled. In 
the length and breadth of the land there is not a 
Protestant with one spark of religiousness about 
him whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 
Bible.” 


IN writing the “ Notes” of last month we indicated 

the probability that before they should be in the 
hands of our readers the Government would have 
announced their education scheme for England. 
That scheme, which on the whole is more in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Manchester Union 
than those of the Birmingham League, and which 
conserves the denominational system to a consider- 
able extent, is now before the country. Its recep- 
tion at first was so generally favourable that it 
seemed as if it would escape the opposition which 
is now gradually rising up from various quarters. 
One of its difficulties arises from the fact that what- 
ever plan is approved for England becomes a sort 
of pattern for Ireland and Scotland. In regard to 
the last-named country, a scheme has recently been 
mooted, in connection with one department of 
education, that if carried into effect might contri- 
bute to raise the capital of Scotland to its old 
vantage-ground in public instruction. It is well 
known that in the suburbs of Edinburgh there is a 
large number of institutions termed “ Hospitals,” 
possessing great wealth, and keeping up expensive 
establishments for the education within-doors of a 
small number of children, who either are, or are 
supposed to be, destitute. The governors having 
recently received large powers from parliament, it 
has been proposed to remodel these institutions 
in such a way that a superior education, going up 
to the very edge of the University, shall be avail- 
able for a much larger number of young persons 
than those who hitherto have received within the 
walls of the hospitals only an elementary training. 
What may be the result of this proposal cannot, of 
course, be foretold. It reminds us of the views of 
John Knox and the Scottish Reformers, whose pro- 
posed ramification of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, embracing all classes, and extending in 
suitable cases to all branches, was pronounced by 
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the nobles “a devout imagination.” The idea, 
however, has always prevailed in Scotland that 
while all should receive the rudiments of knowledge, 


the public provision for education should not em- | 


brace the three R’s merely; but that whoever 
showed a capacity for learning should have facilities 
provided for enabling him to reach the very top of 
the tree. If it be a Christian duty to make the 
most of every valuable germ,—to care for the seeds 
of intellect, and try to find a fair field for the 
development of gifts that are among the greatest 
that God has given, we are not a moment too soon 
in trying to make some such arrangement. While 
every nurseryman is careful to pick out the most 
promising plants from his beds of young rhododen- 
drons or auracarias, and to give them all the benefit 
of better soil, ampler space, and greater care, hardly 
any provision is made for the encouragement of 
superior intellect, and hardly any sense of guilt 
troubles us for a treatment which has lost to the 
world gifts that might have contributed much alike 
to the benefit of man and to the glory of God. 


CROSSING the Channel to France, we catch the 

dying testimony of the Count de Montalembert. 
Accused of inconsistency in having opposed the 
Gallican claims during the July Monarchy, while 
now he is vehement against the Ultramontane pre- 
tensions, he wrote from his death-bed to defend him- 
self. He opposed Gallicanism, he says, because its 
supporters subordinated the Church to the State, 
and seemed careless of her independence. At that 
time he had said that Gallicanism was dead, and 
so it was; and if it had revived in the interval, the 
cause of its revival was the monstrous claims of 
Rome. Besides, in 1847, what could have given 
rise to a suspicion that the liberal pontificate of 
Pius IX., acclaimed by all the liberals of the two 
worlds, would become the Pontificate represented 
and personified by the Univers and the Civilta? 
In 1853, M. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, had 
written to, him indicating the difference between 
the new Ultramontane School, and the Ultramon- 
tanism which they had supported. They had 
desired due provision for the independence of the 
Church, but did they mean by that the infallibility 
ofthe Pope? The Pope and the Emperor were not, 
the one the whole Church, and the other the whole 
State. So far back as in 1852, therefore, Count 
de Montalembert affirmed that he had begun to 
struggle against “the detestable political and re- 
ligious aberrations which make up contemporary 
Ultramontanism.” He expressed his warmest 
thanks to the Bishop of Orleans and the other 
intrepid priests who have had the courage “to 
place themselves across the path of the current of 
adulation, imposture, and servility by which they 
were in danger of being swallowed up.” He was 


quite willing to bear his share of those “ /itanies of 
abuse daily launched against his illustrious friends, 
by a too numerous portion of that poor clergy 


| not been by any in modern France.” This letter» 
_in its whole tone, and in its particular expressions» 
| corroborates the remarks we made last month as 
to the sense of horror and disgust with which the 
/recent exposure of deceit, forgery, and imposture 
| has filled the better portion of the adherents of the 
| Romish Church. Whatever comes of the infalli- 
‘bility, the Council of 1869-70 will give to the 
| world another picture of Rome sketched by her 
own hands, and—like many other such pictures of 
her—verifying the old description, ‘‘ whose coming 
is after the working of Satan, with power, and 
signs, and lying wonders, and with ali deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them that perish.” 


[% an elaborate preface to a new and illustrated 

edition of the “ Life of Jesus,” M. Renan states 
the effect which has been produced on his own 
convictions by five or six years’ further reflection 
on the state of the world and the nature of Christi- 
anity. As to his book, he is sure that he did quite 
right in publishing it, and that it has done a great 
deal of good. He is convinced that he has indi- 
cated the right method of getting society to be 
benefited by the spirit of Jesus. What that method 
is, is left in no small obscurity. One thing only is 
very evident—M. Renan has a very low view of 
society. Democracy starts with the idea of man’s 
rights; it is utter folly. A movement of which 
justice is the watchword will come to nothing ; it 
is charity, of which Jesus is the representative, that 
will move the world. As far as we can gather his. 
view, it is that the mass of men always have been, 
and always will be, oppressed and miserable, and, 
if justice is necessary for their peace of mind, they 
never can attain it. But Christianity is ever whis- 
pering of a happier future, when wrongs will be 
repaired ; she buoys up the miserable with dreams 
of paradise. It isa mere dream, but it diffuses a 
kind of serenity. The world is a tissue of iniqui- 
ties, and always will be; justice is here below an 
impossibility, for it is Nature herself who is cruel, 
unjust, blind, and immoral. The life of the most 
of women and of the best will always be a life of 
tears. Such, at least, is society without Christi- 
anity. Christianity introduces charity, hope, peace ; 
but not the Christianity of the miserable dogmatists 
—only the Christianity of Renan. We may thank 
M. Renan for his picture of the world without 
Christianity, and of the vanity of all hopes of 
either justice or happiness upon an independent 
footing. But it is strange to find him picturing 
the introduction of Renan-Christianity as the 
morning-star of hope. We should rather suppose 
that the feeling of the great mass of thoughtful 
men is that, if Renanism be true, then “ farewell to 
hope.” If the highest moral elevation ever reached 
by man was that of Jesus Christ, and if He re- 
quired to feign Himself a ¢haumaturgus, a miracle- 
monger, in order to impress the world with his 
views, what save trickery and cunning can prevail ? 





which prepares for itself so sad a destiny, and which 
he formerly loved, defended, and honoured as it had | 


Does this inspire hope? M. Renan foretells the 
speedy punishment of the pride of the Romish 
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Church. Can we desire this, if the only successor to 
the dogmas of Rome be his own miserable theory ? 


Rom the dry and sapless conflicts of Ultramon- 

tanism and Rationalism in France we pass to 
the Spanish Peninsula, where the desire to hear the 
truth of the Gospel continues to bear fruit. A letter 
from Madrid, for example, in Zvangelical Christen- 
dom, tells of the evangelistic efforts made in that 
city by three different classes of agents—all suc- 
cessful. There is an American mission, an Eng- 
lish mission, and what may be called a Spanish 
mission. Mr. Knepp, the American, has three 
places of worship and five evangelists. Mr. Gould 
and Mr. Green, the English agents, have two 
chapels and one evangelist. Carrasco and Ruet 
have a chapel where the audiences are always over- 
flowing. Sunday after Sunday many are obliged to 
leave them, unable to find even standing room. 
The simple, earnest sermons of Carrasco attract 
great interest, and supply ar important desideratum. 
But the great want is that of suitable agents. Let 
a place of worship be opened anywhere, people 
come to hear. But neither do agents come from 
without, nor are they raised up in anything like 
sufficient numbers from within, to pursue the work. 


A wonderful opportunity has occurred in the his- | 
and good Dr. Duff, and the other teachers of Cal- 


tory of Spain for drawing the attention of the people 
to the Gospel. But how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach except they 
be sent ? 


PAssiNG at a bound from the west of Europe to the 

west of Asia, we find all the savans in a state of 
excitement about a sculptured stone, recently dis- 
covered in the country of ancient Moab. It is the 
first monument of the kind that has been found in 








Moab, and probably one of the oldest sculptured | 
stones in existence. It is well known that the 
country east of the Jordan has been for a long 
time all but inaccessible to strangers, owing to the | 
peculiarly intractable spirit of the natives. Of this, | 
the history of the stone furnishes a sad enough | 
example, for when it was ascertained that the Franks | 
desired to possess it, it was broken into fragments, 
and the pieces were sent to be hidden in the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood. The deciphering of 
the inscription has been a work of great difficulty 
both to the French and the English scholars who 
have examined it, and its precise import is as yet 
only matter of conjecture. But it seems to be 
certain that it records some exploit of a king of 
Moab, called Meshi—either the king of that name 
mentioned in Scripture, or, according to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the second king before him, as he pro- 
bably would bear the same name. In the inscrip- 
tion, this king is represented as having conquered 
a king of Israel, of whose name there remains only 
the final letter, the Hebrew jod, or 7. Sir Henry 





conjectures that this is the final letter of Omri, 
King of Israel, the predecessor of Ahab, and} 
founder of Samaria. ‘This would give as the ap- 





proximate date of the inscription the year B.c. 855. | 


The inscription will thus probably add another evi- 
dence to those which attest the truth of the Bible 
in a historical point of view—the very point in 
which it has been so much questioned in the pre- 
sent age, but in which the verifications which the 
age has furnished have been so numerous and so 
interesting. 


ANOTHER testimony to the value of missionary 

education in India has come from an officer of 
distinguished name and fame. Lord Napier of 
Magdala, in presiding over a meeting of the friends 
of the Christian Vernacular Education Society for 
India, took occasion to refer to the lessons of the 
mutiny. People often expressed the desire that the 
mutiny might be soon forgotten, but for his part he 
hoped that it never would be forgotten. He thought 
that those entrusted with authority over the des- 
tinies of India should be bound to read a full his- 
tory of the mutiny, that they might bear in mind 
the faults on our part that led to it, so that they 
might be avoided for the future. One of the best 
means of avoiding the misunderstandings that led 
to the mutiny was to labour for the education of 
India. No one could have seen the hundreds of 


| young men who were annually educated and sent 


out to the world under the influence of the great 


cutta, and the broad-hearted and loving friend of 
the Indians, Dr. Wilson of Bombay, without feeling 
that they and others were doing a noble work for 
India. No one could see the examples of excellent 
Christian lives, the indispensable auxiliaries to 
teaching presented by missionary establishments, 
without being struck with them. For the welfare 
of India it was absolutely necessary that the British 
supremacy should be maintained. If we laboured 
to confer the greatest possible benefits on the coun- 
try, we should secure a return from the people ; 
for his experience was that they were very sensible 
to kindness, and that any right effort to conciliate 
and attach them by means of useful services would 
not be in vain, 


[% speaking of recent social changes in India, 
‘many persons have been accustomed to reckon 
infanticide among the things that were. It appears, 
however, from recent inquiries and statistics, that 
such an opinion is far from correct. A daily Lon- 
don journal has lately giyen circulation to some 
facts on the subject which are both startling and 
horrible. The facts given are presented in connec- 
tion with a bill for the suppression of infanticide, 
recently introduced into the Legislative Chamber of 
the North-west Provinces. The extent of the crime 
may be judged from some inquiries made previous 
to the mutiny by Mr. Moore, on behalf of Govern- | 
ment, and by similar inquiries by the Governor of 
the North-west Provinces, of quite recent date. In 
ten villages examined by the Governor, one hundred 
and four boys were found and only one girl, nor had 
any woman been married for ten years. In twenty- 
seven others there were two hundred and eighty- 
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four boys and seventy-three girls; in nine villages 
seventy-one boys and seven girls, and in other 
localities the very tradition of marriage had been 
lost. The slaughter of female children must there- 
fore have been enormous. But this was not the 
only crime. The men of these villages must have 
wives, and to procure them girls were kidnapped or 
bought from distant places, it being pretended that 
| the caste was equal to the standard of the place. 
| Thus a wholesale kidnapping accompanied a whole- 
| sale murder. The atrocious practice finds its ex- 
_ planation in caste and pride; it being accounted 
disgraceful to a father to marry his daughter to one 
below his own rank, or to have an unmarried 
daughter, or to celebrate a marriage without vast 
expenditure ; the Rajpoot thinks it preferable to 
have no daughter at all. It is a hopeful feature 
that some of the chief men themselves see the 
folly of the vast expenditure they are accustomed to 
incur when a daughter is married. In some places, 
where a rigorous system of inspection and registra- 
tion of birth has been adopted, the evil has greatly 
lessened. In the district of Mynpoorie there was, 
in 1847, no girl alive. In 1851 there were eighty- 
eight, and in 1855 two hundred and fifty. In the 
territory of Agra the number of girls was doubled in 
a few years. 





MONG the items of missionary intelligence that 

fall to be reported, we have to notice a great 
awakening in connection with the Wesleyan mis- 
sions in Ceylon. This movement has chiefly taken 
place in the district of Pantura and Morotto, where 
in five months the conversions are said to have 
amounted to five hundred and fifty. They began 


the incidents of the movement are characteristic and 
touching. We read of a notoriously wicked man 
having been seen in the dark in company with two 
boys, who were pleading with God on his behalf. 
In the chapel was seen a little boy on his knees by 


for him, for several hours, that he might be saved. 
The latter, it is said, was touched, and converted to 
God. A man comes from a distance of six miles 
to scold his wife, when she calmly tells him what 
has happened to her, and he drops down on the 
floor in anxiety for himself. A woman dreams that 
the missionary comes to her house, and appeals to 
her on the greatness of eternity. A man dreams 
that his son tells him that he is infected with small- 


earnest in seeking salvation. The intensity of the 


blessed features of a religious awakening. 





From Honololu there comes a rumour that the 
extremely High Church Mission sought to be esta- 
blished there, to which a Tractarian bishop was 
appointed, who collected much money in this 
country for the mission a few years ago, on the 
avowed ground that the natives were weary of Puri- 
tanism, has gone to pieces. The bishop, it is said, 
has fled, and the other agents of the mission have 
followed his example. It is hoped that the con- 
fusion and discomfiture of this so-called mission 
will be a lesson to the Propagation Society to 
avoid the risk of a similar failure in Madagascar. 
Whatever may be said against Puritanism, whether 
‘in Honololu or in the Cornhill Magazine, it is 
certain that hitherto Puritanism has been the 
mainspring of every successful Protestant mission. 
It would be singular to hear of any that has 
borne much fruit under other auspices. 

In Madagascar the work of planting and train- 
ing goes on as rapidly as the missionaries can 
accomplish it. From a letter by Dr. Davidson, 
medical missionary, we gather that the mission- 
aries are not without apprehension that the Queen 
and the Government may go too far in their 
measures to encourage Christianity, and may be 
led to interfere somewhat with the liberty of the 
people. In a barbarous community it is hardly 
| to be expected that the lessons of toleration, 
which other countries have taken centuries to 
master, shall be learned in a day. Even if the 
authorities should: be induced to stretch their 
power somewhat stringently, most people will be 
disposed to take an indulgent view of their pro- 
ceeding, so long as they are seen affectionately 
fulfilling the beautiful emblem of kings as the 











last September in connection with a week of prayer, | nursing fathers of Jerusalem, and their queens 
which the missionaries resolved to hold. Some of | her nursing mothers. 


WE regret to observe the death of one whose 
name has been honourably conspicuous in 
' times past in the ranks of continental Protestant- 


the side of his father, pleading with tears, with and | ism—the Count ALEXANDER DE St. GEORGE, of 


| Geneva. “ Representing,” says Z’Esféirance, “an 
| old Huguenot family of Poitou, which the mis- 
fortunes of French Protestantism compelled to 
'take refuge on a foreign soil, M. de St. George 
|inherited the faith and virtues of his ancestors. 
|He made a decided profession of Christianity, 
| attached no importance to the advantages of his 
| social position, except as they enabled him to 
| assist in doing good, and both as a simple believer 


pox, and beseeches him to get cured. Both become | and as President of the Evangelical Society of 


Geneva, he rendered to the cause of Christ a long 


desire among the awakened for the spiritual welfare | series of pious services, among which may be men- 
of their relatives, indicates one of the best and most tioned the special interest he took in the evan- 
| gelisation of France.” 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Sa season of the year has again come round 
when the leaders of our religious enterprises 
will be pressing the claims and narrating the suc- 
cesses of the societies with which they are severally 
connected. No doubt a large number of earnest 


people will hear or read their speeches with in- | 


terest, glad of any answer that can be got to the 
question, “ Watchman, what of the night?” One 
thing, however, must strike every thoughtful ob- 
server—that there’ is a deeper current of religious 
anxiety and interest in motion at the present time 
than that which is usually represented at the meet- 
ings of the religious societies. The time was when 
nothing was more interesting to religious people 
than the progress of Christian societies and agencies 
both at home and abroad; when the triumph of 
everything dear to them was represented by the 
circulation of the sacred Scriptures in countries 
formerly inaccessible, or the breaking down of the 
bulwarks of superstition in popish or in pagan 
lands. Now, however, it is felt that there is a 
subject of deeper interest at home. It is not 
merely among the classes that have no fear of God 
before their eyes that we are now called to witness 
the struggles of religion; we find that in the case 
of many others there is often a struggle going on of 
the deepest interest. Evangelical religion now 
requires to cast back her eye upon some of the 
very territories and classes where a little while ago 
it seemed as if her triumphs were most firmly 
established. A spirit has -broken out, in some 
cases of actual mutiny, in other cases of dubious 
wonderment, whether really the old faith as held 
by our fathers be worthy of all acceptation. 
Some, rash and reckless, are ready enough to pro- 
claim that the whole evangelical system is crumbling, 
and that in a short time we shall not see one stone 
upon another that shall not be cast down. Others 
are for ever feeling the pressure of difficulties— 
difficulties whose existence cannot be denied ; but 
they fail to weigh the fact that the difficulties are 
far greater in any other system, whether of belief 
or of no-belief. Some are wondering whether the 
spirit of religion may not be preserved without 
the form—a problem about as hopeful as that of 
preserving the spirit, without the form, of any 
divine institution, such as marriage or civil govern- 
ment. It is chiefly among the educated classes 
that this restless, questioning spirit prevails, It is 
in this direction that, for the present, the deepest 
religious anxieties of many hearts turn. The May 
meetings seldom touch on this phenomenon ; at 
least, it is not often treated there with the patience 
and consideration which its momentousness de- 
maxds. It would be well that when we are taking 
stock, as it were, in the religious world, we should 
calmly consider this state of things, and try how 
best the remedy can be brought to bear on it. 
Great religious gatherings are commonly moved by 





a strong spirit of sympathy, and any who cross 
_the current, and interfere with its onward flow, are 
| apt to be counted as enemies, and dealt with ac- 

cordingly. It is only by a strong effort that even 
| Christian men can be brought to practise the noble 
attribute of Christian love, to be patient and gentle 
even towards those who give it most trouble, and 
to feel that its divine quality is never more clearly 
shown than when it looks benignantly towards those 
who seem to have slighted it most inexcusably. 


"THE success of Mr. Newdegate in obtaining from 

the House of Commons a committee of in- 
quiry on convents and monasteries has justly been 
regarded as affording evidence of the deep im- 
pression made on the public by such cases as that 
of Barbara Ubryk of Poland, and the famous trial 
of Saurin v. Starr in England. The present House 
of Commons is not a body that could be easily 
induced to take in hand a new “religious difficulty,” 
or to place restrictions on the freedom, or on the 
peculiar usages, of any religious body. No House 
of Commons was ever more deeply pledged to the 
removal of religious disabilities and the levelling 
down of religious inequalities. It can only be an 
apprehension that such institutions as monasteries 
and nunneries are liable to lead to the destruction 
of the natural rights of their inmates, and to subvert 
the purposes for which civil government exists, that 
has induced a majority of the House of Commons 
to vote the committee of inquiry that has now been 
appointed. No doubt a larger number of members 
would have supported the proposal, but for sundry 
artificial grounds of objection, among which we 
may reckon their recoil from the extreme and in- 
discriminate abuse which some have poured on all 
institutions of the kind, as if they could not fail 
to harbour in every case the grossest cruelty and 
the vilest immorality. Ever since monastic in- 
stitutions began, there have been instances of 
very noble and beautiful spirits choosing the 
ascetic life, and adorning their profession by the 
purity and elevation of their character. The 
Monastery of Port Royal alone would go far to 
shed a lustre on the class of institutions of which it 
formed, perhaps, the most remarkable specimen. 
The readiness of a class of vulgar spirits to deal 
wholesale denunciation against all institutions of 
the kind, causes a recoil in many persons, who 
deem such coarseness little better than the evils 
which it denounces. The fact that notwithstanding 
this feeling, the Committee has been voted by a 
majority of the House (though a small majority), 
shows the strength of the conviction that when the 
/management falls into bad hands, the monastic 
|system, perilous at all times, is almost sure to 
| become an instrument of very great tyranny. A 
| committee of inquiry will evidently have far more 
| difficulty in ascertaining unfavourable facts than a 
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court of justice prosecuting a trial in which ore | 
party has every inducement to reveal the worst | 
secrets of the place. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt that good will come of the investiga- 
tion, although in all likelihood, when a remedy 
comes to be considered, so long time will be spent 
in the consideration of what it should be, that 
the public interest will subside, and the matter, 
perhaps, be left practically as it is at present. 


rom the Ecumenical Council we hear various 

rumours. At one time, interest has turned on 
the alleged attempt of Count Daru, on behalf of 
the French Government, to obtain the presence of 
a lay representative of France at the Council; at 
another time, the attitude of the minority is the 
subject of admiration ; at a third, the chances of a 
serious effort to pass the decree of infallibility are 
under discussion. One of the most lively occur- 
rences in the Council was connected with an ap- 
peal, a few weeks ago, by some of the bishops for 
a fair and reasonable treatment of Protestants. 
We can fancy that when the Pope and his car- 
dinals decided that no Protestant was to be allowed 
a place in the Council, they little thought that 
voices would be raised from among their own 
number that would to a certain extent vindicate 
the character and claims of Protestants as power- 
“uly, and in the circumstances more impressively, 
jan they could have done themselves. Living in 
the midst of Popery, with hardly a glimpse of a 
native Protestant, the Pope and his satellites may 
possibly enough believe the wild rumours that pass 
current in such bigoted and exclusive circles on 
the vices of Protestants ; but other prelates, whose 
lot is cast in mixed communities, cannot but know 
the true state of things. Yet it is remarkable that 
the protest against injustice and calumny towards 
Protestants has not come from Anglican, but from 
German bishops. It is not Dr. Manning or Cardi- 
nal Cullen, but Prince Schwarzenberg and Bishop 
Strossmayer that have distinguished themselves by 
fearless advocacy of tolerant views. The former 
declared that the canons which anathematized Pro- 
testants were at variance with the spirit of the| 
Gospel. Protestants, he declared, numbered in 
their ranks men of distinguished sanctity, illus- | 
trious for their genius and talents, and ennobled by 
their benefactions to society—men who could not 
be precipitated by words into hell. ‘The time for | 
cursings between Protestants and Catholics was now | 
past, never to return ; he and the other bishops of| 
Germany knew better than the bishops of exclu- 
sively Catholic countries what Protestants were, 
and what their needs. 





work of religious conciliation, because our age is an 
age of conciliation and pacification.” Shortly after 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg had been compelled by 
interruption to stop short, Bishop Strossmeyer as- 
cended the tribune, and delivered, as we are told, 
“the most eloquent panegyric on Protestants that 


For his part, he frankly 
tendered them his hand, longing to begin the great | 


more impassioned than Cardinal Schwarzenberg’s, 
he reviewed the terrible religious struggles of the 
sixteenth century. He then eulogized the Pro- 
testants of the present day, pronouncing the canons 
against them to be simply ridiculous, and declared 
that they ought to be addressed only in the lan- 
guage of conciliation.” The tumult raised on this 
by the four hundred fathers against Strossmayer be- 
came irresistible, and the sitting had to be broken 
up. What brought the uproar to a climax was 
Strossmayer’s allusion to Guizot: ‘“ You know not,” 
he said, “how to write three lines like the Pro- 
testant Guizot, and yet you would condemn his 
works, and curse those who read them.” It is in- 
structive to read of these outbursts of impatience 
at the mere attempt to secure for Protestants a de- 
cent treatment and immunity from the anathemas 
that had their birth in a fierce and overbearing age. 
One is more reminded by these proceedings than 
by what occurs among ourselves, of Bunyan’s Giant 
Pope gnashing his teeth against the pilgrims whom 
he was too feeble to destroy. The giant must, in- 
deed, be greatly reduced in strength when such 
words can be spoken, and such spirit manifested, 
in his own den,—the very sanctuary of his power. 

Something more than mutterings begin to be heard 
of the effects likely to follow from the papal attempt 
to proclaim the infallibility. Of all countries whose 
national spirit and traditions are inconsistent with 
submission to the papal yoke Switzerland is pro- 
bably the foremost. The bishops, however, with one 
exception, have gone with the stream. But the 
people do not go with the bishops. The Catholics 
of Aargau have issued an address remonstrating 
against the pretensions of the ultramontanists, as 
contrary alike to the teachings of history and 
science, declaring that the ascription to the Pope of 
supernatural powers would be nothing but a return 
to the blindness of heathenism. ‘The feeling in 
Switzerland is represented as so strong as to make 
it likely, in the judgment of some, that a secession 
will occur. “In Southern Germany,” says an in- 
telligent correspondent, “ where Austria has lost a 
golden opportunity of placing herself at the head of 
liberal Catholicism, the Jesuits, it is now seen, have 
been playing into the hands of Bismarck, and forcing 
the ablest thinkers of the southern states to look to 
Prussia as the ultimate safeguard of the independent 
Church of Germany.” 


PROBABLY our readers have observed that a very 
interesting and important question has lately 
been under consideration in the law-courts of Ohio, 
U.S. An effort had been made to secularize the 
common schools of the State, by excluding hymns 
and the Bible. The question came to be, whether 
or not Christianity was the law of the State in such 
sense as to require that the authoritative records of 
Christianity should be used and taught in its 
schools? The Supreme Court, by a majority, ha 
decided that it is. The question has a special 
interest at the present time, partly in connection 





ever feli from a Catholic bishop :”—*“ In language 


with the education question, and partly as showing 
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how far States may go in honouring Christ and | mary form, a review of the results of the mission. 
Christianity, although there be no formal establish- | It appears that in this very successful and remark- 


ment of any sect or church. 


One of the judges | able mission there are 85 centres or preaching 


laid down the position that Christianity was the | places, from which some 2,400 hearers have had 


prevailing religion of the State. 
of the people was controlled by it, and whatever 
was opposed to it undermined the moral support 
of the laws, and corrupted the community. Judge 
Stovor specified a variety of ways in which the 
Bible was honoured by the law. ‘The family Bible 
was exempt from execution ; the law required each 
apprentice to be provided with one ; it put a Bible 
in the hands of every inmate of a jail, penitentiary, 
and reformatory institution; even the halls of 
legislation and the courts of justice were supplied 
with copies of the Bible. He held that the religion 
recognised by the Constitution was not merely the 
religion of nature, but the revelation of God given 
in the Scriptures ; for if religion were merely that 
of reason and conscience, it would afford no un- 
varying standard of duty, but leave every man a 
law to himself. ‘“ We do not admit the assertion,” 


he continued, “ that the Bible leads to sectarianism ; | 
The Scrip- | 


that is the work of man, not of God. 
tures teach we are all of one origin ; but the human 
lesson is different. We learn from the Bible to 
forgive injuries ; not so in the profoundest systems 
of human philosophy. A volume that teaches im- 
mortality cannot teach exclusiveness. The Bible 
suffered from its friends. The claim that the con- 
science of the Catholic and Jew is violated is not 
to be considered, because there is no compulsion 
in either case. ‘The reading of the Bible is not an 
act of worship. The lessons chosen are naturally 
those tending to elevate the mind, and soul, and 
heart. Its object is to calm the mind, and give 
wholesome lessons in moral rectitude. No religious 
test is required, no act of worship, no sectarianism. 
We cannot see how the defendants can expect to 
exclude this exercise. It-is not claimed that they 
have any new revelation, and we are led to believe 
they have acted hastily. ‘The Bible was valuable 
as a literary and historical work. There was no 
censorship over the classics. The crusade was 
against the Bible only, against the book recognised 
by every civilised nation as sacred, and that holds 
the pre-eminent title of ‘The Book.’ If it is ex- 
cluded, any other must follow on the ground that 
they offend the conscience. These resolutions are 
a sweeping edict, and leave the pupils not only 
without a hope, but without a God. Not even 
natural religion may be taught. If a pupil asks 
about his origin, he may be referred to geology, 
but not to Genesis. If one asks why the Sabbath 
is observed, the teacher must ask permission of 
the Board of Education before the question can be 
answered.” 


HE retirement of Dr. Perkins, so well known as 
a missionary to the Nestorians, after thirty-six 
years of continuous missionary labour, has given to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions an opportunity of presenting, in a sum- 


| licensed preachers. 
fessed their faith in Christ. 
| youths had been educated in the seminaries, while 





The moral sense | the Gospel proclaimed during the last year, by 


upwards of roo native helpers, of whom 58 are 
Some goo persons have pro- 
Many hundreds of 


above 1,000 pupils were in the common schools. 
The press was circulating an immense amount of 
Christian literature ; and the interest of the people 
in the support of their religious institutions was 
shown by the fact that last year the contributions 
for that end amounted to between five and six 
hundred dollars. This is the only Christian mission 
in Persia; and while it has hitherto confined its 


| attention chiefly to the Nestorians, it now contem- 


plates a more extended object, and desires to direct 
attention to the Armenians, the Jews, and the 
Mahometans of Persia. Of the various modes of 
influencing the Mahometan population, that which 
seems to be the most efficacious is, the Christian 
lives of the consistent converts, out of which in- 
stances of good arising occur from time to time. 
The belief is strongly entertained that the Maho- 
metan mind is becoming more open to conviction. 


HE Wesleyan missionaries continue to send ac- 

counts of the remarkable awakening that has 
taken place at their stations in Ceylon. Referring 
to a Singhalese meeting, a missionary writes, “ It 
was truly a pentecostal meeting, and many were the 
rejoicings. One of our members, under deep feel- 
ing, said that now his whole family were happy in 
God, every member of it having been greatly 
blessed, either converted or restored. Many others 
referred to a very recent date when they were in 
darkness, but now they were in blessed light. A 
number of our native brethren spoke of days when 
parents led them to Buddhist shrines for worship, 
and when they were open idolaters; now they 
could say that God was their Father, and his love 
their inheritance. A few Sundays ago I baptized 
another convert from Buddhism, who is also a 
member with us. Our work is thus gloriously pros- 
perous. The week is now crowded with prayer- 
meetings, soldiers and civilians, Ceylonese and 
Singhalese, joining together in earnest supplications 
for a continued manifestation of God’s saving power. 
We have now four soldiers meeting in class, and 
they have begun a weekly prayer-meeting, to inter- 
cede for their unconverted comrades in the bar- 
racks.” Our readers will perceive that the stir 
among the dry bones is alike interesting and re- 
markable, and the results cannot fall to be most 


| blessed if only those who have been so remarkably 


exercised are enabled to continue “ the beginning of 
their confidence steadfast unto the end.”. 


HE arrival in England of Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen is an event of no slight importance in con- 
nection with the Christianization of India. Our 
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readers will recollect that the Baboo is now head | the Hindoo mind fully receiving the Gospel; and 
of the Brahmo Somaj, or Church of the One God, | sad it were if he returned to India raising a testi- 
which was founded by the late Rajah Rammohun | mony against the Christian life of England, and 
Roy. Its aim is to teach the doctrine and worship | thus setting a bar to the free course of the Gospel 
of the one true God, to inculcate prayer, to do away | there. 

with caste and the follies and corruptions of idola- 


try, to remove polygamy and its train of evils, and VENERABLE standard-bearer in the conflict be- 
altogether to raise the tone of Hindoo morality and tween Romanism and Protestantism in Ireland, 
religious feeling. has passed from the scene. The name of the Earl 





Without definitively accepting any book as an! of RopeN is familiar to our readers as that of a 
infallible standard, the Brahmos willingly acknow- | man, in a high social sphere, whose interest in vital 
ledge their great indebtedness to the Bible, setting | religion was very deep. ‘Few men,” observes 
it above all other books, the Vedas included ; for| one of those who have noticed his death, “have 
these were found on scrutiny to be so bound up} done more for Christianity in their day and genera- 
with false doctrines and puerilities that, some ten| tion. We do not refer simply to the stand he 
years after the founding of the Society, they felt | took on all public questions in favour of Protes- 
compelled to set them aside. In place of the | tant and Evangelical truth—this might have been, 
“hate of Christ” which the original Brahmos pro-/| if considered only by itself, dictated simply by 
fessed, Jesus is now recognised as the greatest | political feeling; but his labours to extend the 
teacher and benefactor who has ever appeared upon | knowledge of the Bible among the peasantry of 
earth. To Him the Brahmos give heartfelt rever- | his estates at home showed that his Protestantism 
ence, although they are loath to yield adherence | was no simulated feeling,—that it came warm and 
to dogmatic expressions of truth, But their devo-} genuine from the heart. Zealous Protestant that 
tion to Jesus, which is growing more and more | he was, yet in the ordinary relations of life his con- 
intense, is another among the many testimonies | duct was dictated by simple justice alone; and hence 
yielded to the Divine origin of the Gospel by | he enjoyed the confidence of the Roman Catholic 
those whose testimony is absolutely independent. | as well as the Protestant peasantry of his estates.” 

Chunder Sen made his first public appearance in| Another familiar name, now consigned to silence, 
London on Sunday, the roth of April, when he) is that of Judge Pavne—one of those whose effort 
delivered an eloquent sermon in Mr. Martineau’s | has been to raise the standard of social life among 
Unitarian chapel ; and on the Tuesday evening | the masses of the people. Mr. Payne was one of the 
following, at the Hanover Square Rooms, he re- | most active promoters of the Ragged School move- 
ceived a welcome from a large gathering of Chris-| ment, and of many kindred institutions, such as 
tians of all denominations, Dean Stanley moving | the Band of Hope and the Shoe-black Brigade, as 
the resolution of welcome. The Baboo, in the | well as the indefatigable friend of Evangelical and 
course of-a very eloquent reply, said :-— social movements generally. ‘The presence of 

« You British in India are not lopping off the branches of | groups of rescued children at the grave marshalled 
corruption and evil; you have cut at the root of the tree; | under Ragged School banners, and the large in- 
you are carrying on a crusade ne evils from which | fysion of working men and women, spoke volumes 
sore work which God fo doltg with > on poy pe of the career of him whose mortal remains were 
the British nation as his instruments... . . I for one, so| now borne to the tomb. It was truly a com- 
long as I live, shall say that the spirit of Christ India will | mingling of classes and denominations united by a 
one day accept. But leave us to ourselves, and let us study | common sorrow—the noble President of the Ragged 


the Bible ourselves ; for I cannot say India will be so ready | . . Pager / 
to accept the doctrines and dogmas which you have presented | School Union (Lord Shaftesbury), with whom the 


to her through your several churches. There are so many deceased had so long laboured side by side—judges 
churches, so many different kinds of doctrine, that India is | and magistrates, who know by experience the need 
confounded and perplexed.” and value of reforming institutions—ministers and 

But it is evident that the Brahmo Somaj is laymen active in the mission among the masses— 
gradually rising up towards the acceptance of evan-| poor men and women, recognising their truest 
gelical Christianity, the weight now laid on conver- | friends—ragged-school children, no longer ragged, 
sion and on the acceptance of some articles of belief | and perhaps one who beginning as a ragged-school 
being significant of coming changes. The Baboo | boy prospered in life, and is now the superintendent 
said that he had not come to England to learn | of the self-same ragged-school.” The Xagyed School 
doctrine, but to see Christian life ; and, in connec- | Magazine for April records the loss of many of the 
tion with his statement that so much evil has been | active friends of the cause: Mrs. Francis, of the 
done in India by professors living unworthy lives, | Gray’s Yard School; Mrs. Mountstephen, Field 
it is surely competent to us to express the hope | Lane; Mr. W. J. Watts, Lamb and Flag School ; 
that the Baboo may be brought into such decisive |and Mr. Judd, Webber Row. The death of so 
contact with true Christian lives as to return to | many standard-bearers at once is no small trial to 
India with his faith confirmed and strengthened, | the cause of ragged schools. Let us hope and 
and thus more able to grasp firmly the great Christian | pray that in each case there may be a ready re- 
doctrines. We cannot but regard him as an agent | sponse as the call goes round, “ Another man to 
in the hand of Providence preparing the way for take the colours !” 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


"THE May meetings in the metropolis serve each 
~ year to concentrate for a short while at head- 
quarters the whole interest of the religious and 
philanthropic effort spread over the world. ‘The 
public eye is then turned intently on the springs of 
exertion at home rather than on the extended arms 
put forth at far-distant points. ‘The blood is for 
the moment powerfully drawn to the heart and 
brain, but only to be sent coursing more freely than 
ever to the furthest extremities. The interests are 
identical, as is the health of heart and hand; and 
the attentive listener goes back to his own sphere 
of labour, at home or abroad, with an added strength 
derived from the sense of Christian union surviving 
through minor differences, and giving impetus to 
activity in every good work. And never, perhaps, 
was there greater need for such means of mutual 
strengthening among Christians than at the present 
moment. For there are, undoubtedly, traces of a 
growing self-will and reckless defiance of authority, 
and, at the same time, of a daily deepening hunger 
for social union, and for at least a humanitarian 
benevolence. The press teems with evidences of the 
existence of such feelings, widely diffused through- 
out society; and, in face of these opposing in- 
fluences, the whole force of Christian life and 
sympathy needs to be calied forth into earnest 
exercise. That the recent proceedings in London 
were so coloured by the conviction of the existence 
of these facts, and were so directly addressed to 
meeting and dealing with them, is a most hopeful | 
circumstance, as showing that the evangelical mind | 
of the country still maintains its relation to the real | 
needs and tendencies of the times. Lord Shaftes- | 
bury, who, as in former years, went with energy and | 
success through his unresting labours in the good | 
cause, took occasion to say: “ It cannot be doubted | 
that a great change has come over men’s minds and | 
hearts of late. All are seeking for some change | 
they know not what. There is a great spirit of 
insubordination everywhere ; no man likes to be 
governed by authority. Every man likes to judge | 
for himself ; and, judging without the assistance of | 
his fellows, he is sure to run into inextricable con- | 
fusion.” Mr. Harrison, President of the Congre- 
gational Union, took up very much the same note : 
“Society has greatly relaxed its conventional rules, 
and now allows to individuals all but perfect liberty 
of action. ‘The same may be said with equal truth | 
of religious associations. Outward restraint is, at | 
any rate, reduced to very narrow limits, and, so far 
as human intervention is concerned, we are at liberty 
to live and act very much as we choose. Hence it 
becomes a matter of great importance that we should 
thoughtfully ask, ‘ How can I avail myself of this 
unrestricted liberty to attain the highest style of | 
life? Where shall I find a rule which, when obeyed, 
will bring me nearest to perlection ? >? Such a tule 
we have in Christ. He is our guide in practice no 
less than in thought; tor it was his object to esta- | 


blish the closest connection between the doctrines 
which He taught his disciples and the lives He 
wished them to lead.” 

From several other speakers came the same strain 
of acknowledgment ; but what was very noticeable, 
was the complete faith felt in the simple Gospel to 
compel the assent of human reason when it was pro- 
claimed with the authority of full and earnest belief 
in it as being the Word of God for the salvation of 
men. ‘The Rev. E. Garbett, in a paper read at the 
Church Association Conference, thoughtfully traced 
out and exhibited the ground of this authority. He 
showed how Rome was strong because of its authori- 
tative position; and urged that the “ Evangelical 
Church might learn a lesson alike from our ritualistic 
opponents and from Rome herself. We must never 
forget that Rome exercises moral power not alone 
over the weak and ignorant, but over some of the 
subtlest intellects, profoundest scholars, and deepest 
thinkers of the day. What commends her to these 
men but the rest and repose which her tone and air 
of authority supply to minds sick with doubt and 
desperate with scepticism? They need to rest 
somewhere, and in the ignorance of the true infalli- 
bility, the infallibility of God, they rest on a false 
infallibility, the infallibility of the Church. Rome 
does not, I believe, mistake the spirit and ten- 
dency of the age, when she offers to the weary 
brain rest within her bosom for all tormenting 
doubts,..... . Let us offer the same rest ; only let 
it be in the bosom of God and the truth of that 
word of which not one jot or one tittle shall ever 
pass away till all be fulfilled. We should teach 
Bible truths with firmness of tone and clearness 
|and precision of statement, with all the edges of 
doctrine clean cut and sharply defined, as we find 
them in the Word. We should teach them ten- 
derly and affectionately, on their moral side rather 
than on their theological ; treating doctrines not as 
so many propositions of divi inity, but as so many 
precious truths needed by men’s souls, and which 
alone can give to the struggling heart either peace 
/here or glory hereafter. We should teach them 
experimentally, out of the fulness of our own 
hearts, as those who live upon them ourselves, and 
know them in our personal experience to be 
precious, or rather know Him to be precious who 
gathers round his own glorious self all doctrine, 
and in his own single person all fulness of grace 
and truth.” 

Here we have in clear terms the disease and the 
cure ; and that the Church is thus bestirring her- 
self to reconcile these conflicting elements of 
modern society is very encouraging. One practical 
form in which the feeling manifested itself was the 
respect shown towards individual opinion in view 
of a more embracing and sympathetic Christian 
unity. The Baboo Chunder Sen was present at 
several of the meetings—at those of the Ragged 
School Union, the Society for Promoting Female 
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Christian Education in the East, and the Church 
Missionary Society ;—speaking at the two latter, 
and thus witnessing in one of its best forms the 
outpouring of united Christian life and feeling. 
Church and Dissent for the moment lost each in 
large degree their distinctive marks in discussing 
among other things a reunion with the Christian 
brethren in America by representatives from the 
various denominations in this country ; whilst the 
Methodists presented us with a very pleasing and 
unexpected phenomenon in the appearance at the 
Anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
of the Rev. Dr. Stacey, Principal of the New 
Connection Methodist College, who thus happily 
alluded to the auspicious circumstance :—“ It has 
been more than once said that this is the first time 
that a minister of one of the junior denominations 
of Methodism has been invited to take part in 
your great anniversary, and surely we may regard 
this as a pledge of closer approximation, and of 
kindlier fellowship, and of more serviceable co- 
operation, and, if the Lord will, in his good Provi- 
dence, at some day, of a complete identification, 
a substantial oneness.” While recognising the 
strong passion of individual freedom, the Church, 
holding forth the Gospel, meets it with the autho- 
rity of a power calculated to produce that social 
atmosphere ‘in which true individuality can best be 
developed, and claims to be mistress of a far more 
enduring sympathy than that to which any other 
system has proved itself capable of giving rise. 
The true reconstruction of the churches certainly 
has its ally in these movements towards union. 
And if the lines which divide the various evan- 
gelical churches from each other have always at 
this season, more than at any other, been hidden 
for a moment in the rising tide of a real enthu- 
siasm for Christian work, we are hopeful that 1870 
may be specially memorable, in regard that the 
tide in many places may suffer no ebb. 


[4 listening to the words spoken at these meetings 

the mind is constantly carried away to scenes the 
most varied and interesting. Strange and new 
names are every year being added to the vocabu- 
lary of mission work, as the lines are being ex- 
tended and pushed further back. Symbols these 
of new spiritual conquests. It was the habit of the 
old geographers to dot their maps with the figures 
of elephants and wild beasts to indicate tracts of 
unknown country. On the mission map, too, the 
wild beasts are speedily disappearing, and regions 
of fair country are being revealed which once were 
deemed to be barren wastes. And if any note of 
denominational jealousy sounded through this re- 
cent series of interesting meetings, it was a godly 
jealousy for power and activity in this mission 
work. For instance, Mr. Allen, M.P., who filled 
the chair at the anniversary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, said that “ while he would be the 
very last man to set up one church above another 
connected with Christ’s Universal Church, yet he 
found it the one boast of Wesleyanism that it was 





peculiarly fitted for missionary work, and that it 
could find work to do for every man fitted to his 
talents and his piety.” Some idea of the vast Chris- 
tian force of this Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
institute, as it was termed, may be formed from the 
fact that there are nearly three and a half millions 
of members entered on the Church books, and more 
than three and a half millions of children under 
the spiritual superintendence of the Methodists. 

In India the results of Christian education in 
leavening the minds of the natives and preparing 
them for a full acceptance of Christianity, are be- 
coming more and more evident. Missionary after 
missionary bore emphatic witness to this fact. But 
we are now so accustomed to the testimony of mis- 
sionaries as to scarcely attach to them the value 
that we ought. The testimony of a layman of large 
culture, like Sir Bartle Frere, is therefore of im- 
mense value. Some of his facts were most interest- 
ing. The following incident is specially welcome 
as exhibiting the power of the Book of God over 
the native mind even when completely left to itself 
to do its work :—“ I could tell you of one instance 
of a young officer, a friend of mine, who died, alas! 
in early youth, and who never lived to know what 
he had done. He was an engineer officer, em- 
ployed in surveying in India, and a native went to 
see him one Sunday morning, and was told by the 
young officer's attendant that his master did not 
attend to secular business on that day. Next 
morning the man applied to my young friend and 
asked him the reason of so strange a custom. He 
received a very brief explanation, and then asked 
for some book which would tell him something 
more of this curious custom and the reasons upon 
which it was founded. Well, it happened that the 
young officer had nothing with him but a small 
extract of the book which relates to the history of 
Joseph and his brethren, and he gave that to the 
man. The man read it, and he was so much in- 
terested in what he had heard and read that he 
applied subsequently to the missionary for further 
information, and for a copy of the whole Bible, and 
when my friend was in his grave after his work in 
this world was done, the whole of the people in the 
small village to which the man I have spoken of 
belonged, agreed to give up their idols and to be- 
lieve in what the missionary taught them of the 
Christian religion.” 

Nor can the immense importance of female edu- 
cation be exaggerated. ‘Till the women of India 
are raised to some sense of their responsibility, the 
people can never be operated upon with full effect, 
The form of social life in India has, however, made 
access to the women and children very difficult ; 
but an opening once made, progress has been re- 
markable, and the work promises well for the 
future, the statistics of the work showing a steady 
increase. One case is mentioned of a highly in- 
telligent native lady, who has renounced Brahmoism 
and fearlessly declared her faith in Christ. The 
missionaries remark that while the Baroni Fair 
used to be visited by from ten to twelve thousand 
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Natives to bathe in the river, not more than two 
hundred devotees bathed on the last occasion ; and 
the priests this year could not prevail on the people 
to drag the car of Juggernaut out of the ditch into 
which it had sunk. 


"THROUGH missionary voices, urgently advocating 

the cause of China, we catch the echo of a less 
enthusiastic voice. ‘The House of Commons has 
once more disposed of the question of the opium 


trade by a large majority against Sir W. Lawson’s | 
The smail interest the members of the | 


motion. 
legislature take in this most important question is 
proved by the circumstance that a count-out was at 
one time narrowly escaped. Of the evils of opium 
in demoralising the Chinese not a word need be 
said by us. “When will measures be taken by those 


in power,” asks William Burns, “to lay an arrest on | 
the opium traffic, which is inflicting such indescrib- | the scheme of the Catechismus Minor. 


lical Church in Madrid, gives details regarding the 
origin of the Church, which is there founded on sound 
doctrine, and which is well attended by Spaniards 
eager to hear the truth, no fewer than 1,100 persons 
having in May last enrolled themselves as members. 
Sister churches have been formed at Saragossa and 
other places with like results ; and all that is now 
needful in order to the reaping of a large harvest is, 
more means and more labourers, The people 
appear anxious to hear the truth and sincere in 
the love of it. Readers will remember the interest 
and eagerness with which the Bibles were received 
from the missionaries who waited upon them, by — 
the Spanish bullfighters who were recently in this 





country. 


|" HE step over to Italy is not a long one. The 
Council has made some progress in passing 
But the 


able misery upon this people, and which threatens | thin edge of the wedge of division has been intro- 
in its progress, by its direct, and still more by its | duced into the crevices that expose themselves 


indirect effects (poverty and anarchy), to sweep 
away a great part of this nation from the face of 
the earth?” The British Parliament is supine, 
and we confess we were more than astonished at 
Mr. Gladstone treating the matter as being merely 
one of revenue. Fiscal considerations must have 
their place, but greater than fiscal considerations 
present themselves here; and has not England 
sometimes in the past found that she was no loser 
by rising superior for a time to considerations of 
revenue? ‘Till the opium trade is stopped or less- 
ened, hope of the Christianization of China is 
vastly reduced. 


FROM scientific circles we get vague rumours of 

Livingstone. Sir Roderick Murchison says :— 
“We have every reason to believe that from the 
month of May last he has been at Ujiji, on the 
eastern bank of the great Lake Tanganyika, and 
that there he is fairly stopped. His advances are 
stopped, his provisions and means are exhausted, 
and most of his attendants are gone, or lost, or 
dead, though he has got all his documents with 
him. Iam happy to say that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has consented, to my great gratification, to 
provide the means for relieving Livingstone from 
Zanzibar.” 


ASSING at a bound from Africa to the south 

of Europe, we note that Spain is more and more 
stirring with a desire to hear the simple Gospel 
of Christ. It is evident that the Spaniards, 
like the Italians, “are thoroughly tired of priestly 
display and ritualistic pomp, and just want the 
Gospel in its grand simplicity and spiritual life.” 
The Rev. A. Ben Oliel and his brother-in-law, 
M. Viliesia, appointed to Cadiz by the Mission 
Board of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, have overcome the difficulties and oppositions 
they met with on their first entrance, and are now 
speaking to eager audiences. A most interesting 





letter from Sefor Carrasco, pastor of the Evange- 


around the doctrine of infallibility, and the result is 
scarcely likely to be a deeper union. One bishop, 
it is said, has retired to write a treatise against the 
dogma, while the ladies of Rome—* the Mothers 
of the Council ”—have split up into two parties on 
this point, the anti-infallibilists being influential. 
The Marchioness Spinola, it is said, has received an 
admonition from the Cardinal Vicar to moderate 
her zeal, she having gone the length of assembling 
the opposition bishops in her saloon. The Pope, 
however, though discomposed at these symptoms, 
still holds obstinately by the dogma. 


ROM the interesting old town of Wiirtemberg 
come no very cheering accounts as to the 
religious and moral condition of the people. ‘“ The 
lack of vital godliness here is terrible. There are 
many heathens in this kingdom, as nicely attired 
as European civilisation can accomplish, whose 
spiritual state is as needy as, or even more pitiable 
than, that of the negro worshipping his fetish in 
Western Africa, or the Hindu bowing down to the 
Ganges. ‘I wish you wouldn’t talk to me about 
the other world,’ said a young lady sharply to a 
friend of mine ; ‘this life is quite enough for me: 
I can’t bear to hear about death.’ The habitual 
profanity of the whole country is frightful. ‘ Be- 
cause of swearing the land mourneth,’ You cannot 
take a journey by rail or omnibus without hearing 
the name of God taken in vain. From the little 
boy, who has not lost the lisp of childhood, to the 
grey-haired old man, the oath at any provocation— 
or without any—flows with appalling readiness.” 


FROM any point of the missionary field, where we 

may find ourselves, the return upon the Bible is 
easy. In face of all the criticism which scepticism 
has brought to bear it maintains its place and 
power as the spiritual regenerator of mankind. “It 
seems very remarkable, and fills one with deep 
thought, that notwithstanding all that has taken 
place, all the efforts of science and no science, of 
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truth and falsehood, of history and fiction, not- 
withstanding all these assaults, unceasing, venom- 
ous, unbounded—the blessed old book seems to 
be in far greater demand and more vigorous than 
ever. Ay, and it will continue so ; for every year 
seems now to bring out some substantial proof of 
the authenticity of that blessed volume. Why, 
look at the excavations which are going on in | 
Jerusalem ? 
stone. 





Look at the discovery of that Moabite | for us to note is the devout, humble, 
They alone are sufficient to overpower | religious spirit which characterized him. 


character, with but few of its defects. He attained 
to an early fame, which soon became European. 
His discovery of the anzsthetic powers of chloro- 
form is that with which his name will be more 
intimately associated in the future ; but his method 
of securing wounds by acupressure, instead of liga- 
tures, he himself seems to have regarded as a still 
| higher achievement. What, howev er, it is better 
sincere, 


‘l he 


whole volumes of cavil and all the higher criticism | leading idea of all his discoveries is the sensitively 
—for that is the favourite expression—that has ever | merciful one of reducing the sum-total of human 


been brought to stupefy and to mislead mankind.” 


Convocation has adopted a resolution that a | directed ; 


new revision—not a translation, for the old will be 





Scriptures is needful, and has appointed a com- | 


mittee to undertake the work, and to engage with 


divines of other bodies to co-operate, so that we | 


may now regard the change as near and inevitable. 
Some members were in favour of merely marginal 
readings, but this proposal was overruled. The 
committee has before it a very delicate task. Minor | 
defects are acknowledged to exist in the present 
version ; but it has obtained such a place in the | 
reverent regard of the nation, that it is scarcely 
possible but that some loss may be felt, however 
ably and carefully the work is done. The Bishop of 
Gloucester made the surprising but no less truthful 
statement that “ probably no passage can be pointed 
out, through the good providence of the Holy 
Ghost, in which serious error is conveyed in our 
Authorised Version ; but there are several transla- 
tions now extant from which different inferences 
might be drawn from what is conveyed in the 
words of the original.” Dr. Schwartz, in a recent 
number of the Scattered Nation, spoke very 
much to the same effect; going on the whole 
against a new translation on the ground that, “if 
ever accomplished, it would unsettle the minds of 
the people and not satisfy the learned ;” and we 
understand that the Jews, when recently they wished 
to make a translation of the Old Testament for them- 
selves, fell back at last upon the Authorised 
Version and simply reprinted it almost word for 
word. ‘These circumstances show how necessary 
is a reverent deliberation ; but we hope due care 
will be taken that this is secured, so that Christian 
faith be not in any way disturbed. Bishop Ellicott’s 
statement that the large majority of such changes 
as are necessary -will be insignificant is, however, 
reassuring. Considering all the interests at stake, 
the work is a vast one. 


E have two or three losses to record, which the 
Christian community will mourn. Sir JAMES 

Y. Simpson, Bart., 
Edinburgh, has passed away from a wide and busy 
sphere of labour at a comparatively early age, and | 
will be greatly missed. Largely self-taught, he | 


} 
| 
| 
| 





suffering. His benevolences were large and well 
he found time to interest himself in 
mostly all philanthropic movements ; and he was 
a zealous and active elder of the Free Church. 
His delight was to find an excuse for declining to 
take a fee in any case where it was proper to him 
to feel pleasure in foregoing it. Firm and self- 


| possessed to a surprising degree wherever pro- 


fessional difficulty was to be met, he yet could not 
close his ear to the tale of woe, and no man will 
ever know the extent of his secret benefactions. 
| His life was a most laborious one, yet he was 
always cheerful and hopeful, and carried with him 
a gleam of good-humour wherever he went. He 
was only in his fifty-ninth year; but he had lived 
much, if life is reckoned by sympathy and noble 
desire to benefit humanity through unwearying 
labour. 

In Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, the Evan- 
gelical churches lose a staunch defender of true 
Protestant principles. The Church Association 
and various other religious and philanthropic in- 
stitutions were largely indebted to his persevering 
devotedness for their success. To secure his 
interest in any movement, it was sufficient that it 
was Protestant and Evangelical. He was a man 
of wide reading and large culture, and it was all 
willingly consecrated to what he conceived to be 
the best interests of society and the Church. It 
will not be easy to fill the place he leaves vacant. 

The Rev. Prebendary HAVERGAL is perhaps best 
known by his services in the cause of sound 
psalmody. He was aiso known to a narrower 
circle as a most faithful clergyman and decided 
upholder of Evangelical principles. His name 
will long remain fragrant in the Church of Christ. 
** As a preacher and a pastor, the motto of his life 
might have been, ‘ This one thing I do,’ so entirely 
did he devote himself to his ministerial labours. 
The pole-stars of his teaching were, ‘ Repentance 
towards God,’ and ‘ Faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ In closing a ministry of nearly twenty 
years at Astley, beiore he came to Worcester, he 


| was able to testify, ‘I am not conscious of the 
the distinguished surgeon of | 


slightest change of sentiment upon any topic of 
importance since the day I first came among you.’ 
The ‘truth’ could not change; and his only aim 
had been to preach ‘the truth’ in all its scriptural 


exhibited many of the best qualities of the Scottish | _ simplicity.” 
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pus opinion has played round the Educa- 
tion Bill with strong sweeps and eddies ; but 
now there is some hope of progress, and by the 
time these sentences are in the hands of our 
readers, the Bill will be in committee. Mr. Forster's 
amendments—chief of which were the use of the 
ballot in the election of school-boards, and the 
expanding of the conscience-clause so as to make 
the hours for religious teaching more independent 
of the hours for secular teaching—have furnished a 
ground on which the contending parties could meet 
with their compromises. The party which at one 
time threatened to prove a powerful disintegrating 
force, separating the religious communities into 
opposing sections, is now compelled to retreat into 
an attitude of half-indignant but eager protest. 
The Birmingham League—the upholders of the 


secularist principle—seemed at one time likely to | 


carry a great body of Nonconformists with them on 
account of an impression that, unless a very strict 
guard was put upon the action of the school-boards, 
in regard to determining the religion taught, there 
was a risk that the rates would be nothing else than 
church-rates in a new form. Out of this the League 
has made all the capital it could. But as the dis- 
cussion proceeded, it became more and more 
cvident that the great body of the English people 
were clear on two things:—(1) That no national 
system of education could be satisfactory in which 
there were not Bible-reading and unsectarian Bible- 
teaching ; and (2) that the great mass of neglected 
children, which it was above all sought to reach, 
needed religious teaching, as not having any chance 
of receiving it elsewhere than in the national 
schools, 
ing on their principle that religious instruction 
may be allowed, if it can be kept from becoming 
denominational, have found a means of meeting 
those Churchmen who are prepared to see denomi- 
national formularies practically set aside in the 
schools that receive the rate; other Churchmen 
having been reconciled by the assurance that 
existing schools would not be interfered with 
more than could be helped. Churchmen and Dis- 
senters began just in time “ to learn the magnitude 
of the issue, and the necessity of mutual conces- 
sions,” if they were not prepared to see a mass of 
children without Bible instruction. What we believe 
has weighed more with the Nonconformists than 
anything else is the consideration, as_ testified 
to by the experience of the Rev. John Perceval 
and others, that there are thousands of children 
who would never hear of the Bible save in 
school. Very strong evidence in this direction is 


presented in the following incident related by 
Mr. Cadman, rector of Trinity, Marylebone, at the | 
recent annual meeting of the London City Mis- 
sion :-—“ I was once visited by a servant whom her 
mistress had brought to my church one Sunday— 
it was the first time she had ever been within the 








Many of the Nonconformists, return- | 


walls of a sanctuary—and who came to inquire 
what I meant by the soul of which I had spoken 
so much in my sermon, as she had never heard of 
such a thing. On my asking her where she had 
lived, I found her whole life had been spent in the 
Old Kent Road. She could read; but in the 
school where she was taught neither the Bible was 
read nor was a word of spiritual instruction ever 
given—that was a ‘secular’ school with a ven- 
geance! No one had ever spoken to her of God 
or eternal things. She was as ignorant as any 
heathen ; and, on my curiously inquiring what she 
thought Sunday was for, the only answer she could 
give me—and she seemed to brighten up at the 
idea that she had now some reply to make to my 
question—was, that it was the day to put on her 
best clothes.” 

The Rev. Henry Allon, who may be taken to 
represent a large section of Nonconformists, in a 
| deputation to Mr. Gladstone, said that ‘ many had 
given in their adhesion to a secular system in 
sheer despair of all unsectarian settlements of the 
question.” ‘The teachers themselves seem all along 
to have regarded the difficulty as being more theo- 
retical than practical ; those who had been placed 
in positions the most likely to give rise to “re- 
ligious difficulties” having found them easier to 
surmount than might be expected. Mr. Forster, 
while willing to modify details of the Bill, so as to 
conciliate the various classes who had taken action 
with respect to it, has remained firm by the religious 
principle, no doubt in the conviction that the 
English people would never countenance a purely 
secular system of education for the poor. The 
Spectator says that “if the Bill fails this year, one 
|of two things will happen; either it will succeed 
| next year without any change that might not easily 
be secured now, solely because a longer considera- 
tion will tell in favour of the Government—or 
legislation will be deferred for an indefinite period, 
till the Dissenters and the Secularists can really 
unite, which at present they are far indeed from 
doing ; and in the meantime, millions of children 
will grow up ignorant and helpless and dull and 
wicked, solely because Englishmen cannot agree 
either to permit the schoolmaster to speak freely 
on religious subjects, or to forbid him to speak on 
them at all, Can a worse reason be conceived for 
granting a new lease of life to the hideous unifor- 
mity of the ordinary English child’s miserable and 
vacant infancy?” But there are now hopes that 
we may have something like a system of religious 
yet undenominational national education, which 
once in operation may effect much to render other 
social and moral reforms possible. 


HE Revision of the Scriptures and the Education 
Bill have been so associated together in our 
minds of late that we need not be surprised at their 
coming alongside each other. The revision matter 
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is now being pushed on with more rapidity than is 
usual with Convocation. Scarcely had the com- 
mittees been appointed when we learned that a 
number of divines of other denominations had been 
asked to co-operate, Dr. Newman being amongst 
them. He and one or two others have declined; 
but the majority have accepted the office. Mr. 
Humphry, a well-known Biblical scholar, is one of 
the English clergy selected for service. In the last 
number of A/acmillan’s Magazine he declared against 
the advisability of Convocation initiating and carry- 
ing through such an undertaking, and advised the 
issung of a Royal Commission. Mr. Buxton 
brought into Parliament a motion for such a com- 
mission, but he was compelled to withdraw it ; so 
we shall have a new Bishops’ Bible. 


‘THE approaching Conference of all Christians in 


New York promises to be a gathering of no! 


slight importance. Already meetings have been 


held in order to make the necessary prepara- | 


tions. That in London was presided over by the 


Lord Mayor, and the Bishop of Ripon gave a} 
Nothing is likely to do | 
more to widen Christian sympathy than such re- | 


very characteristic address. 


unions of Christians from different quarters of the 
world. 


Christians of this country to the Conference a re- 
commendation signed by the President, ex-Presi- 
dent, and Secretary of the United States. This 
appears to give it the importance of a semi-official 
sanction. However, no more weight is probably 
to be attached to this than to the following noti- 
fication, which nevertheless has its own interest :— 
“It is stated that her Majesty has expressed by 
letter to the Duchess of Sutherland the deep in- 
terest with which she regards the approaching Pro- 
testant Conference in New York.” 


LANCING for a2 moment across the border to 

Scotland, we note that the question of union 
has been once more debated in the General Assem- 
blies, with the result of calling forth a very decided 
protest from a small party in the Free Church 
against any further progress being made, on the 
ground that the joint committees have not been 
able to lay down in the articles of agreement a 
sufficiently explicit declaration of the duty of the 
Civil Magistrate towards religion. The majority 
of the United Presbyterians are voluntaries, and 
are not disposed to go further than that the magis- 
trate should “take order” that the Church be 
secured in peaceful worship; whilst the Free 
Church, though it has never, any more than the 
United Presbyterian Church, made the establish- 
ment principle a term of communion, yet keeps 
much closer by the old Scotch tradition. The 
anti-union party, led by Drs. Begg and Gibson and 
Mr. Moody-Stuart, laid on the table a protest 
which, if it is to be acted on, would almost make 
imminent a separation of this party from the Free 
Church were it actually to go forward to the union 


It looks a little odd, however, to see accom- | 
panying the letter which invites the attention of the | 





proposed. ‘The representations of this party, how- 
ever, failed to deter the Assembly from sending 
down the resolutions for the consideration and 
opinion of the Presbyteries ; Dr. Rainy, one of the 
union-leaders, declaring that it was incumbent on 
the Church to take this step to uphold its own 
freedom in face of the protest. 

The thorough Voluntaries of the United Presby- 
terian Church are, on the other hand, equally dis- 
satisfied with the articles of agreement, although 
more conciliatory and more willing to regard the 
question as an open one. An acute pamphlet— 
“ The Voluntary Principle Vindicated,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Anderson—was frequently referred to 
in the course of the debates in both courts, and it 
may be taken to represent a large section of the 
old seceders. It is scarcely possible that men 
holding the voluntary principle in such a strict 
form could ever subscribe articles which on this 
point would satisfy Drs. Begg and Gibson. There 
thus seem to be rocks ahead in the Union stream, 
past which it will be difficult to steer the several 
vessels into safe haven. Skilful pilotage will cer- 
tainly be much needed. 

Perhaps the question has for the moment been 
made more complex by the position which has 
been taken up by the more active-minded men in 
the Established Church itself. The movement for 
the abolition of patronage has been persevered in, 
and some progress has been made. Hopes were 
even held out by influential speakers in the Esta- 
blished Assembly this year of a great united Pres- 
byterian Church being yet attained in Scotland. 
To men like Drs. Begg and Gibson and Mr. Moody- 
Stuart, who are still inclined to regard as realis- 
able a Church which, under union with the State, 
can still in the truest sense be free, there must be a 
satisfaction and a gratification in seeing the attitude 
which recently the leaders of the Established 
Church have assumed. One happy result already 
apparent, is the desire for a more thorough inter- 
communion with the other Christian denomina- 
tions in the country—an overture (or resolution) 
having been adopted in the Established Assembly 
in favour of all measures being taken for that end. 
| In midst of the difficulty and worry inseparable 
| from church-politics, even when the goal is such a 
| blissful one as the union of separate Churches, it is 
' most pleasant when tokens of a fresh desire for 

Christian fellowship and communion make them- 
selves felt. ‘These, at all events, are happy pre- 
| cursors of the more substantial union that is craved. 








| STEPPING across to Germany we hear about later 

doings of the Protestantenvercin, or the Union 
of Protestants in that country—a society which has 
already attracted a large amount of attention in 
| England. It began with high schemes of inspir- 
ing the Churches with new life, and the good Rothe 
was induced by Schenckel and others to cast in his 
lot with it. He withdrew, however, to some ex- 
tent, before he died, and begged that the Society 
might not be made a means of deepening the hate of 
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contending parties over his grave. But the Union 
has gone from one point to another of -rationalism, 
till now it is somewhat difficult to see where it 
stands. It seems so much concerned to get rid of 
dogmatic truth, that it really holds by nothing cer- 
tain. It has lately issued a proclamation to the 
German people, which, so far as it is directed 
against the claims of the Papacy, has considerable 
force ; but it declares Protestant Churches them- 
selves to be Popish, inasmuch as they seek to bind 
by dogmatic decisions. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to see how men can escape from defining 
in some form or other the truths they hold. ‘We 


retain the historical Christ,” says this proclamation | 


in its first resolution ; “but we consider that the 
right of being a member of the Church should not 
depend upon certain dogmas.” It seems as if this 
was dictated by a desire to escape from fronting 





the effects of later criticism ; but unless men are to | 


close their ears and ignore wholly its results, these 
questions must necessarily recur: “ What is the 
historical Christ ?” and, “ How far are the Gosnels 
historical?” questions which are started, but not 
settled, by Schenckel as well.as by Strauss and 
Renan. It seems quite Sisyphus labour to get rid 
of dogma. Nay, certain men trained in the /vo- 
testantenverein would now insist that dogma lay 
implicit in the phrase, “We retain the Aistorica/ 
Christ.” 


ASSING Over to Spain, we note that the good 

work still satisfactorily progresses. ‘The cry is 
for more means and more labourers. The harvest 
is plentiful, but the workers are few. If a little 
revolution would do for Portugal what it has 
accomplished for Spain, we might be disposed to 
rejoice at one item of news which reached us 
lately. ‘There has been a little revolution. The 
object of it, however, is not clearly known. 
“Marshal Saldanha had put himself at the head 
of some of the troops, assailed and forced his way 
into the palace, and compelled the young king to 
dismiss his minister, and put him, Saldanha, in his 
place. 
about the matter—that this movement is connected 
with an attempt which a short time ago was very 
popular, of a tusion of the two kingdoms in the 
Peninsula into one. If that event were to occur, 
it is to be hoped that the freedom of religion which 
now exists, though perhaps only by sufferance, in 
Spain, may be established and extended over the 
whole Iberian Peninsula.” 


EVIDENTLY enough the Papal See finds itself un- 
comfortable and doubtful amidst the turmoil of 
the Infallibility discussion. Little that isauthoritative 


It is thought—but there is no certainty | 


fallibility as sacrilegious, and whoever should vote 
for it as guilty of sacrilege.” ‘The cardinal presi- 
dents were in a flutter, and would have stopped 
the speakers, had it not been for the Pope’s desire 
that no colour should be given to the accusation of 
their having limited freedom of discussion. But 
even in this the Pope has not succeeded, for, by 
vote of a majority, some of the most eminent 
fathers were silenced. Fifty bishops, among whom 
was the famous Monsignore Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, had put down their names to speak, and 
were thus prohibited from doing so. It is true 
that any ordinary assembly would be held free to 
decide by its vote when any debate was exhausted ; 
but this is not an ordinary assembly, and so much 


| weight will be laid by the world on what Monsignore 


Dupanloup would have said, that it is certain to 
infer that the extreme party had an interest in its not 
being said. An energetic protest against this put- 
ting to silence, bearing about a hundred signatures, 
has been presented to the Pope, through the 
legates. A large and growing section of the 
Council, we learn, are desirous for a kind of com- 
promise in the terms of declaring the doctrine, 
thinking thereby to prevent what is threatened by its 
more dogged opponents, that they will register their 
non placets in the public session. It is evident that 
the Pope is perturbed and undecided in presence 
of these manifestations of division and rupture. 
He goes about more than usual and assumes a 
cheerful air, but scarcely succeeds in concealing his 
discomposure. On June the 17th he entered on 
his twenty-fifth year of office—the fatal period which 
tradition says is never to pass into completion. 

It is clear that there is some indecision as to the 
form in which the dogma should be proclaimed ; 
and perhaps this indecision accounts in great part 
for the contradictory reports with regard to the 
date on which the promulgation will be made. It 
was intimated that the Council would be prorogued 
on the 1st of July, but now it is said that no pro- 
rogation, however short, will take place till after 
the definition. Plainly, old Pio Nono has his own 
difficulties and grievances. 


N connection with this definition of the Papal 
Infallibility and its probable results, note may 
be made of the return to the Church of England of 
the Rev. Edmund S. Ffoulkes, author of ‘ Christen- 
dom and its Divisions.” Shortly since, he addressed 
some letters to Archbishop Manning, in which he 
ventured to criticize many of the assumptions of 
the Papacy in a way not likely to be relished by 
the Pope or the Archbishop. Mr. Ffoulkes, it 
was evident from his first letter, was not of the 
type to yield an unreasoning submission ; while 


has been allowed to transpire; and all sorts of | Dr. Manning, on the other hand, was very explicit 


rumours and guesses are going. 


We know for! in his demands. 


Mr. Ffoulkes now acknowledges 


certain, however, that rather rough breezes blew | that he was deluded by false appearances, and goes 


over the stream of eloquence. 


“One day four | on to say—* Closer readings of Church history have 


bishops, amongst whom were those of Ratisbon and | convinced me that the modern claims of the Church 
Savannah, spoke against the dogma, and the last-! of Rome rest upon no solid foundation (particu- 
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named, Monsignore Verot, ventured to speak of In- larly that of arrogating for the body which is in | 
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actual communion with the Pope, to constitute and | the Emperor, to celebrate the virtues of good 
be the one only true Church of Christ upon earth ; | mothers ; and the mother of a distinguished officer 
a claim never, till quite recently, pressed upon my | is received with all the honours accorded to a 


acceptance by her living authorities, and nowhere | 
to be found /otidem verbis in her Catechisms (and | 
this has since been surpassed in the chapters pro- | 
posed to the Council now sitting on Papal Infal- | 
| and their influence will prove an invaluable aid in 


libility, whiclt the Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
have again and again assured their fellow-subjects 
publicly was no doctrine of their Church at all) ; 
that there is such an admixture of untruths per- 
vading her practical system as to prejudice the 
habit of truthfulness in general amongst Christians 
most seriously ; that Christendom’s divisions can 
never be healed properly till both her system and 
her claims have been remodelled; and that the 
breach between Eastern and Western Christendom 
was originally caused by her flagrant violation of 
the canons of the universal Church, and forcible 
and fraudulent invasion of the rights of others.” 


tR RopERIcK Murcuison has many offers of 

assistance, called forth by his statement of Dr. 
Livingstone’s difficulties. This is how he disposed 
of them at the last meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society on the 13th June :—“I have re- 
ceived a dozen letters from admirable young volun- 
teers, who are anxious to distinguish themselves, 
but who have not the least idea of what they are 
about. I am not sure that the sight of a young 
gentleman sent out from England, who was not 
acclimatised, would not produce a very bad effect 
instead of a good one upon my friend the doctor, 
because he would have to take care of the new arrival, 
who would very soon die there. I have, therefore, 
to announce that there is no intention whatever of 
sending out any expedition. I have every reason 
to believe that the £1,000 that the Government 
have given will go out by the Consul at Zanzibar, 
who happens, accidentally, to be in this country, 
and who is going out immediately ; and I hope in 
about seven or eight months hence you will hear 
good news, and that very soon after that we shall 
see our friend again in his native country.” 


A LITTLE item of news from China is encouraging. 
Unlike the Brahmans of India, the Chinese 


mandarin. These things*are unmistakable indica- 
tions that the women of China exert a very power- 
ful influence upon the nation, Congregations of 
Chinese women may be gathered without difficulty, 


the evangelisation of the country.” From the 
Chinese Recorder we \earn that since the annual 
meeting of the Methodist Foo Chow Mission, at 
which Bishop Kingsley ordained seven preachers, 
the Rev. Sia Sek Ong, one of the number, has 
baptized fifty-eight persons on the Ngu-ka Circuit. 
A very significant evidence of the decline of 
idolatry in China is the fact that many of the 
temples once held most sacred are now offered for 
sale, and in many cases the idols have been sold for 
the value of the metals of which they are composed. 


wo deaths during the past month may claim a 
word or two—those of Earl Howe and Dean 
Date. The nobleman did service to the Evan- 
gelical cause by his personal influence, and by the 
wise use of his patronage. Canon Dale, for that is 
the title by which he is most familiarly known, he 
having -nly enjoyed the deanery of Rochester for 
a month or two, was a man of learning and elo- 
quence and sound Evangelical views. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, whence he proceeded 
to Cambridge. He was the son of a working lite- 
rary man who died young, and he had therefore to 
help himself. He wrote the poem, “The Widow 
of Nain,” which brought him into notice in literary 
circles, when he was only twenty-one, and he con- 
tinued to maintain himself at college by his pen until 
he graduated. He was ordainedin 1822. Having 
entered upon a curacy in the diocese of London, he 
remained in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, sup- 
porting himself by pupils. In 1828, on the opening 
of the London University, he was chosen its first 





Professor of English Language and Literature, and 
| subsequently he held a similar appointment in 
| King’s College, London. He was for three or 
| four years the minister of a chapel at Camberwell, 
| but his first important preferment was the vicarage 
| of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, to which he was nomi- 





pay great and special honour to mothers ; and any | nated in 1835, and in 1843 he was advanced to a 
true instinct of human nature Christianity can canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1846 he 
readily use as a medium for its higher appeals to | undertook the pastoral charge of the parish of St. 
the spiritual being. So we are filled with hope | Pancras, in which he laboured until 1857, when he 


when we read that “all through the empire may be | accepted the rectory of Therfield, Herts, which he 
seen memorial arches reared by the command of| held till his elevation to the deanery of Rochester. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


TT Education Bill, after sturdy passages of | against denominational teaching, while the denomi- 
arms over some of the clauses, has got through | national schools, which will still draw money from 
committee, and will probably pass the House of | the Privy-Council grants, may be largely increased— 


Lords without further material modification. The 
country will thus have entered on a great national 
experiment. The most devoted supporters of the 
measure would not be so proud as to claim for it 
more than this ; but this itself is surely something. 


the prohibition against new denominational schools 
| receiving the grant having been done away. 


‘THE question of Elementary Education is not 
| absolutely without a bearing on the non-attend- 


That an attempt should be made to reach the tens of | ance of working-men at places of worship. The 


thousands of children hitherto wholly neglected— 
children of the State, towards whom the State 
should really strive to stand in the place of a parent 


—is an assurance of a practical awakening to grave | 


responsibilities. In this spirit Mr. Forster seems 
to have proceeded when he intimated that the 


Government were prepared to stand by the bill as | 


it was, and to admit no further changes. The Con- 
servatives were as firm as the Government on the 


principle that religion should not be absolutely | 


severed from the elementary education of the 
country, purely rate-provided. 
the Nonconformists is one which is entitled to 
sympathy, but it was too weighted with the purely 
secularist influence to secure unanimity even among 
Nonconformists—Mr. S. Morley, Mr. Charles Reed, 
Mr. Spurgeon, and many others, declaring against 
the extreme form in which it was proclaimed. But 
abundant room is still left for all kinds of voluntary 
activity in religious instruction. 

The fourteenth clause of the altered bill—which 
provides that no “religious catechism or religious 
formulary, which is distinctive of any particular 
denomination, shall be taught in the school,” #2, 
the rate-provided school—elicited the chief discus- 
sion on the “religious difficulty” in committee. Sir 


Stafford Northcote moved that it should be struck | 


out, on the ground that if the conscience clause 


was enough for the present schools, it should also | 


suffice for the new ones. But the amendment was 
thrown out by 262 to 95. Sir John Pakington 


went further, and tried to make instruction in | 


the Holy Scriptures compulsory, but his proposi- 
tion was rejected—Mr. Forster urging that the 
original principle of the bill was to leave all that 
to the local boards, but having been departed from 
to meet the public wish, the Government could not 
retreat from the main positions of the modified 
measure. Some details were settled as to the 
election of school-boards, the most important of 
which was that school-boards in London and in 
country places are to be chosen by the rate-payers 
—the rate-payer’s vote being “cumulative ;” in 
other words, each elector having a vote for each 
member to be elected, and the power to give all 
these votes to one candidate if he please, so pro- 
viding for the representation of minorities; while, 
again, in provincial boroughs the boards are to be 
chosen by the town-councils, who must not elect 
more than two-thirds out of their own body. Rate- 
supported schools alone will thus be under a check 





The principle of | 


| astounding statement made some time ago by Lord 


| Shaftesbury, that not more than two per cent. of 
| the working-men in the metropolis regularly attend 
any place of worship seems to have been verified 
by wider inquiry and observation. Doubtless it is 
much the same in other large cities. It is a very 
startling fact, and throws light on several things. 
His lordship appears to have been almost over- 
whelmed at the corroboration of his own statement, 
for at two recent meetings—those of the Open-Air 
| Mission and the Bishop of London’s Fund—he 
repeated it, and drew from it very serious conclu- 
sions affecting the possibility of civil government 
| itself, unless something were done to counteract 
| the influences which were tending to produce and 
| to perpetuate this most terrible indifference on the 
| part of the working orders towards all forms of 
religious truth. His lordship said that, “If the 
majority of our working population are to be 
' reached, means must be adopted out of the ordinary 
routine. By such agencies as open-air preaching 
and theatre services, incalculable good was effected, 
but if any hope was entertained of diffusing the 
Gospel among the whole of the masses, such efforts 
must be redoubled, and the means used adapted 
to the circumstances of the case. The Noble Earl 
then went on to speak of the detestable character 
_ of the juvenile penny literature, which is so eagerly 
bought and read by the young of the present day. 
| The subtle character of these publications was such, 
that thousands read them through, and had imbibed 
the poison they contained without being aware of it. 
Having stated that he himself had great difficulty 
in detecting the moral corruption, so subtly inter- 
woven with these sensational tales, he said that if 
this be not repressed, in a few years hence society 
‘will be in such a state that it will be almost im- 
possible for any Government to conduct the affairs 
of the country.” This was spoken at the meeting 
of the Open-Air Mission, and his iordship prac- 
tically supplemented this speech by his words 
at the Bishop of London’s Fund Meeting, when 
he said that “it was not buildings they wanted, 
but a new order of men and new methods and 
operations in the service of the Church. He 
wanted the Church to enlist the great mass of the 
loyalty and education of every rank and degree in 
its service, and especially a selection of workmen 
without regard to rank or education, who should 
go freely amongst the masses and carry the know- 
ledge of the Bible with them. He should like to 
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| 
see a ‘ Paul’s Cross’ erected in every one of the | of Lord Shaftesbury’s plan of selecting workmen 
poorest districts in the metropolis, and many a | “without regard to rank or education, who should 
bishop in lawn sleeves preaching in the open air.” | go freely among the masses and carry the know- 
| ledge of the Bible with them.” This is needed in 
E are simply passing from effects to causes in | combination with Dr. Hessey’s scheme of recasting 
turning from the Earl of Shaftesbury’s words | into forms more suited to the needs of the day the 
to a lecture on the ‘Infidelity of the Day,’ de- | literature of the Christian evidences. “ Leslie, and 
livered by Dr. Hessey, head master of Merchant | Paley, and Whately, and Sumner, and even Butler 
Taylors’ School. Infidelity, in the form of Secu- | himself,” he says, “require putting in new forms to 
larism, is vastly powerful among those of the | meet the Proteus-like aspects of the infidelity of 
working-classes who do make the attempt to think | the time. The whole subject of the evidences of 
on the most serious questions of life. It would appear | Christianity, whether external divine—.c., miracles 
that Secularist societies have spread a network of | and prophecy—or external human, as the historic 
complete organization over the land, have an| proof of the authenticity and genuineness of the 














effective system of tract distribution, and command 
eloquent and persuasive lecturers, who know the 
working-classes well, and gain the more ready access 
to them on the ground of this knowledge. They 


are astute and never let slip a chance of influencing | 


crowds of men and women. They have female 
lecturers and propagandists, who are in some 
respects more effective than male speakers. Here 
are a few of the choice texts of Secularism taken 
from Secularist publications : ‘‘ Secularism relies on 
no dogmas, nor pays heed to religious theories 
about saving faith;” “The Secularist opposes 
Christianity, because he considers it to be opposed 
to the principles of utility ;” “To accept Christ’s 
advice to ‘ lay not up treasure on earth,’ or to ‘ take 
no thought of the morrow,’ cannot but be regarded 
as totally subversive of true providence.” “When 
the last grand scene arrives, the Secularist, having 
done his duty, lies down quietly to rest and sleeps 
the long sleep from which there is no waking. 
What has he to fear? He knows that death is the 
consequence of life, that nothing possesses im- 
mortality. He is subject to the same law as the 
rest of existence, and to repine at death is as 
absurd as to weep because he did not live in some 
other planet, or at some other time. Nature is 
imperative in her decrees, and must be obeyed. 
Death is the common lot of all.” 

The doing of duty without any hope of a future 
is a daring but a dreary faith; but when we think 
how impossible is the doing of duty without self- 
sacrifice in some form or another being involved 
in it, we discover how inefficient wfi/ity is to meet 
the deeper needs of man’s heart which unconsciously 
compel such language as flatly contradicts the 
principle of utility even while it is being asserted. 
The doing of duty, even as the unregenerate heart 
acknowledges it, implies something like laying up 
treasure elsewhere than on this earth, and taking 
no thought for the morrow ; and it is the unspeak- 
able bliss of the heart regenerate through Christ 
that it is at length made equal to doing duty thus. 
And nothing less can really satisfy the human 
heart ; hence the strength of Christianity and the 
contradictoriness of Secularism, when they are realiy 
brought faithfully to face each other. But the power 
of the Secularists lies in the dislike and distrust 
which the working classes feel towards churches and 


preachers, and hence the wisdom and the necessity | 


documents in which the miracles and the prophecy 

| are recorded, requires to be recast by writers con- 
| versant with the manner in which Christianity is 
| now assailed. And the same may be said of the 
internal divine and the internal human evidences 
of Christianity.” These two agencies, going hand 
in hand, may do much; and nothing is more im- 
peratively needed at the hands of the Christian 
Churches, in order to make home missions really 
effective, than such a united and energetic move- 
ment against this gigantic evil of Secularism. 


T is somewhat oppressive to find that, while Dr. 
Hessey and others are making such startling 
statements as to the marked increase of these two 
terrible evils,—ignorance and_ infidelity—earnest 
and well-meaning men should be agitating for a 
“reunion of Christendom,” which means that the 
Church of England and the Eastern or Greek 
Church should, on the basis of acknowledging the 
primacy but not the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, unite to form one great Church. The Dis- 
senters of England are quite forgotten ; no account 
whatever being taken of them in this proposed 
reunion of Christendom. But, while Rome treats 
the very men who make such proposals as mere 
schismatics, it is perhaps hardly to be wondered at 
that they should act in a similar way towards many 
of their fellow-Christians near at home. The 
movers in this matter cannot proceed without 
acknowledging the need there is for great efforts 
being made to attain a unity which would help to 
make practical Christian work efficient against the 
great evils of the day. That the reunionists are 
quite alive to the whole force of this fact is proved 
by frequent expressions, of which the following 
sentence from Mr. Body’s speech may be taken as 
a sample :—“ I am not at all anxious for a single 
|moment to stand here to-day as an apologist for 
|the present position of the Church of England, 
either in her doctrine or in her actual contact 
with the masses; but at the same time I am con- 
vinced that it is in the revival of primitive Catholi- 
cism that the real interests of the Church of England 
are alone to be wrought out.” 





‘THoucuts of the “revival of primitive Catholi- 
cism” naturally force the mind back on the 
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condition and prospects of the Papacy. ‘The 
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success of the extreme party in giving definite 
form to the doctrine of infallibility shows how far 
the Church of Rome is prepared for such unity as 
would secure the real interests of any other Church. 
At the risk of driving into schism those of its own 
clergy, who are most ex rapport with the real intel- 
lectual life of the century, it hurries forward to 
dogmatic proclamations, and these once declared 
they should be enforced with all rigour—excom- 
munication and anathema if needful. After many 
delays and stormy meetings, and attempis at con- 
ciliation, the Vatican Council continued to brood 
over the dogma ; but the infallibilists would listen 
to nothing against an absolute declaration. With 
the promulgation of the dogma of infallibility begins 
a new era of the history of the Papacy. “ With 
infallibility,” says Mr. Legge in his interesting work 
“The Temporal Power of the Papacy,” “is inti- 
mately associated the principle of absolute supremacy. 
The tendency of Rome towards absolutism we 
have seen to be of ancient date. But the dogmatic 
definition of the Personal Infallibility of the Pon- 
tiff, and by induction of his superiority over 
Councils, in the face of repeated decisions of 
Councils in a contrary sense, involves the absurdity 
of demonstrating the fad/ibility of infallible Popes 
and Councils. Either the Council of Constance 
was infallible or it was not. If it was not, then on 
the Ultramontane theory of the Pope’s sole infalli- 
bility, all preceding Councils were also fallible, and 
the Council of the Vatican cannot be held to con- 
stitute an exception. But Rome has always held 
that the Council of Constance was infallible; the 
Pope, therefore, who dares to question the binding 
power of its decisions incurs the sin of schism 
and the resulting penalty of deposition.” 

The Bishops of the Church of England, assera- 
bled in Convocation, have appointed a Committee 
to protest against the Council as not being in any 
sense cecumenical or free. The appointment of 
such a Committee was opposed by some of the 
Bishops on the ground that England’s protest was 
sufficiently maintained by silence. The Bishop of 
London “did not see how they could make their 
position stronger than it was. Was there any one 
on the face of the earth who doubted that the 
Church of England held itself independent of the 
Council? Was there any one who doubted the 
position which England had held for three centu- 
ries? Did the Archbishop of Paris doubt it? 
Did Mgr. Dupanloup doubt it? Were there any 
doubts in the mind of M. Dollinger, who in his 
published works had shown his accurate acquaint- 
ance with the History of the Church of England ?” 
The Bishop of Lichfield said that “the bars to 
union were every day being more and more aug- 
mented and that infallibility would put the idea 
wholly out of the question.” The English Bishops, 
in whatever way voting, thus declare that there is 
now no hope of that reunion of Christendom which 
is agitated for by Mr. Body and his friends ; and 
the lower house of Convocation, in taking the 
initiative, declares itself to be of the same mind. 





NOTHER work of Convocation seems, however, 
to fare better in having a more practical 

aim. The scheme of Scripture Revision proceeds 
apace. Both the Old and the New Testament 
companies have met, and are now actively engaged 
upon the work. The timeous publication of Bishop 
Ellicott’s volume on the subject of revision was 
re-assuring. The Bishop, who is, of course, one 
of the leading spirits in the movement, gives some 
specimens of the proposed changes. Christian 
people generally will be glad to see from these 
samples that the simple, homely beauty of our 
Authorized Version does not to any extent dis- 
appear ; whilst it is very clear that an effort has 
been made to preserve in the new words and 
phrases introduced as much as possible of the 
forcible character of the old text. It is in truth a 
revision and not a new translation ; and, if we may 
judge from the samples Dr. Ellicott presents of his 
proposed version, the pledge given by the Revisers 
at the outset to respect the Authorized Version will 
be faithfully kept. Dr. Ellicott traces the progress 
of biblical revision down to the present time ; lays 
down some general principles which should guide 
future revisers; deals with the objections to re- 
vision, and considers the amount of correction 
likely to be needed—quoting the Sermon on the 
Mount as one of the portions likely to require 
Yeast, and chapters v., vi., and vii. of Romans as 
those portions likely to require mos#, alteration in 
the New Testament. The Bishop’s counsel is cer- 
tainly clear as well as safe :—‘‘ We would respect- 
fully and deferentially say to the learned and faith- 
ful men that will shortly address themselves to this 
great undertaking: ‘Do your work together; con- 
sider experience your truest guide; don't try to ‘im- 
prove’ our present version, but be satisfied with 
correcting it; use the old words, and have an ear for 
the old rhythm; don't decide till afterthought has 
exercised its due influence; make the text better than 
the margin; and, lastly, follow the spirit of the old 
rules.” 

Some dissatisfaction seems to have been felt in 
America that time was not allowed for the co- 
operation of scholars from that country. If, say 
the American writers, the new version is to be a 
Bible for the whole English-speaking race, and not 
merely for the Church of England, why should not 
America have been represented in the companies 
for revision? There is something in what the 
Americans urge here, for the “ after thought” of 
American scholars “might have exercised its due 
influence” beneficially. But it is too late now to 
widen the boundaries, and the matter can only be 
regretted. As, however, the English nation, as well 
as the American one, will be quite free to compare 
the two versions for itself, and to choose between 
them in course of time, the more gratitude is due 
to the men who have initiated and carried forward 
the work, which, at all events, will thus bear more 
of the aspect of having been a labour of love than 
if the State had taken the task into its own hands, 
with the inevitable necessity that the new Bible 
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should be forthwith ordered to be read in churches 
whether satisfactorily executed or not. As the 
thing is so purely voluntary, there is the less cause 
for such regrets as we hear from America. The 
new version must first approve itself, even to the 
English people, before it can become officially the 
Bible of the nation. 


[7 is refreshing to turn from little heart-burnings 

like these to signs and examples of such a reunion 
as is attainable among Christians. The Pres- 
byterian Church in America, some thirty-two years 
ago divided into “ Old School” and “ New School,” 
chiefly owing to slavery. These have have now 
reunited, the late war having paved the way by 
removing the cause of difference. The first General 
Assembly of the United Church took place in the 


end of May, nearly six hundred delegates appearing | 


from all parts of the country, and deputations 
being received from churches in other lands. Just 
as we had gone to press last month came papers 
reporting the reception of the Scotch Deputation, 
which consisted of Drs. Arnot and Blaikie, Edin- 
burgh, for the Free Church; and the Rev. Drs. 
Edmond and Alexander Macleod for the United 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. Watts and 
Mr. Thomas Sinclair represented the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. Interesting addresses were 
delivered by all these deputies. Dr. Arnot spoke 
on the origin, organization, support, and propaga- 
tion of the Free Church, while Dr. Blaikie told of 
her missionary and educational efforts. The re- 
sponse of the Moderator, Dr. J. Trumbull Backus, 
was especially large-hearted, and the whole pro- 
ceedings wore an air of generous interest. 


"THERE is not much of special news from the 

mission field. 
intelligence of most decided interest. 
is making rapid progress there ; and the resources 
of the missionaries are severely taxed to make 
adequate provision for the daily-augmenting con- 
gregations which are being formed all over the 
country. There is an increasing desire for Chris- 
tian knowledge, and for the Word of God ; and it is 
gratifying to be able to write that the queen and 
the prime minister remain firm to their Christian 
profession. The London Missionary Society has 
therefore sent out reinforcements, increasing the 
staff in the island by sixteen ! 

What has thus happened in the progressing 
evangelisation of the island is regarded by the 
directors of the London Missionary Society as being 
only the precursor of a still greater work. The 
Basileo and other tribes which have not yet been 
reached are beginning to solicit help at the hands 








Madagascar just now sends, 
The Gospel | 





of the society. One strong mission is intended 
to be founded two hundred miles north-west of the 
capital, another two hundred miles to the south- 
ward, and a third twenty-five or thirty miles to the 
east. “It is interesting to note that, according to 
recent advices from Madagascar, a form of govern- 
ment and institutions are being established nearly 
akin to our own constitutional government, such as 
trial by jury. It was found that the judges in the 
courts were corrupt, and accepted bribes. Some 
of the nobles who had been forward in the move- 
ment for establishing the liberties of the people, 
suggested that the judges should be sent to the 
missionaries to be baptized, because they found 
that baptized men did not take bribes or tell lies. 
But some who were more intelligent said the mis 
sionaries were very particular as to whom they 
baptize, and they were afraid the judges would not 
be able to pass their examination. A way was got 
out of the difficulty by dismissing the unjust judges.” 


‘THE missionary reports of the month contain 

a notice of the death of the Rev. Joun THomas, 
the Church Missionary Society’s agent in Mengna- 
puram, Tinnevelly. Mr. Thomas had approved 
himself a good worker in this portion of God's 
vineyard, having faithfully laboured there with more 
or less of success, for the long period of thirty-three 
years. One of his great ideas was the rearing of a 
native ministry, and before he passed away, he saw 
some of the fruits of his work. He was a man of 
indefatigable application, and with a heart full of 
the love of Christ. A brother missionary thus writes 
of him: “ He was thoroughly practical, and all his 
arrangements were calculated to rouse the people 
around him. Latterly the whole vigour of his 


| body and mind was given to the raising of a native 


pastorate so as to meet the spiritual wants of the 
thousands of Christians around him. He expected 
great results from the action of our indigenous 
ministry, and his earnest wish was to accomplish 
this object before his day of work should terminate. 
As twelve of these native ministers carried his 
remains to the grave, and stood around in silent 
sorrow, I could not but inwardly pray that all his 
best wishes on their behalf might be abundantly 
realised ; that a double portion of the spirit of their 
departed friend and teacher might descend upon 
them ; that they might ever be valiant for the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and be examples to their flocks in 
every grace and virtue.” He had expressed the wish 


that he should be succeeded by his son, Rev. J. D. 
Thomas, who has been trained by him for this 
special work. By outward arrangements as well as 
by holiness of heart, he was thus “ready to 
depart.” 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


A SINGLE word, short but terrible, reveals the 

absorbing topic of the day—War. With the 
suddenness of a thunder-burst the demon of strife 
has dashed into the midst of the nations, but with- 
out affording room for the consolation that he 
must pass as quickly away. Eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, men have been 
surprised by the apparition almost as unexpectedly 
as they shall be by the coming of the great day of 
doom. The evil spirit that seemed for a time to 
take his departure before international exhibitions, 
international treaties of commerce, international 
railways and telegraphic wires, has gone and taken 
to himself seven other spirits worse than the first, 
and now makes his appearance on the stage armed 
with tenfold greater destructiveness, and scoffing at 
the feeble barriers by which men dreamt to restrain 
him. The French Emperor set out from Paris 
entirely forgetting the sage old counsel: “ Let not 
him that girdeth on his armour boast like him that 
taketh it off.” But, indeed, there is something 
profoundly humbling to human nature in the whole 
circumstances of the case. The jealousy of a great 
nation is excited because its neighbour is becoming 
too strong and too united, and knowing of this 
jealousy, the neighbour rather provokes than 
soothes it; hence the appeal to arms. No power 
of calculation can sum up the material loss and 
the social misery of a great war; yet the people 
of both countries rush into it with an enthusiasm 








which knows no bounds. Christian benevolence 
had in some sense claimed the age as her own, yet 
the whole energies of nations are directed to mutual | 
destruction; and benevolence, still noble and | 
heavenly in her mien, is left to follow the destroyer 
with such appliances as she can muster to relieve 
the sufferers. Is this all that our boasted civilisa- 
tion can effect? In the very mockery which this 
warlike outburst casts on all the pacific agencies of 
the day, is there not something like a sermon? A 
proclamation that all ordinary human arrangements 
and agencies are not capable of ensuring tran- | 
quillity to the nations, and that men’s hearts must | 
be governed more generally and more powerfully 
by the spirit of the Gospel if they are even to be 
kept free from the greatest horrors that have ever 
been known. 

It is strange to witness the great variety of social 
results of this war. Tourists hastening from the 
ends of the earth to the beautiful scenery of the 
Rhine find themselves on the very edge of a volcano, 
and are fain to retreat much faster even than they 
advanced. Diplomatic agents find their honour 
compromised, and men of wealth their fortunes 
ruined, by the unexpected turn of events, and cast 
away the life which they cannot longer endure. 
The useful industries suddenly collapse, the de- 
structive industries are stimulated to their utmost 
pitch. Villagers and farmers abandon their dear 








homesteads, over which the desolating tide of battle 


is destined to sweep. Mothers, wives, and sisters, 
in the street or at the railway station, cannot con- 
ceal their anguish, as sons, husbands, and brothers 
are hurried away to what are more than ever della 
matribus horrenda. A new petition is heard in our 
family prayers and at our public altars, and is 
pressed with an earnestness that shows the vitality 
of the crisis. Ordinary parliamentary proceedings 
lose their interest, and the strife of sect and party 
is hushed in presence of so momentous an occasion. 
Would that the startled and anxious nations, while 
they invoke the Divine name, would surrender them- 
selves to the divine will as befits God’s children ; 
and taught to breathe a humble filial spirit, might 
thereby enjoy the comfort of the thought, “God 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice !” 

If any country seemed to lie beyond the reach of 
the war, it was the United States of America. Yet 
there too its influence is felt. The Conference that 
was to be held at New York, under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance, it is now found cannot 
take place. The attendance of Continental dele- 
gates is impossible, and even Englishmen feel that 
this is hardly the time to leave home. We most 
earnestly trust that the Conference is only post- 
poned, and that next year the meeting will be a 
great success. On many accounts we look on this 
Conference as extremely desirable. The blessed 
instinct of union is teaching all Christians to draw 
more closely together, and to co-operate where 
they cannot be incorporated. The Christianity of 
the old world would gain, we believe, by coming 
into contact with the fresh, unconventional, enter- 
prising religious life of America, and the Chris- 
tianity of America would gain by contact with the 
more reverential and subdued tone of the old- 
world religion. Friendships would be formed be- 
tween members of different nationalities that would 
help greatly to keep the nations friends. Mysteries 
in individual and national character would be ex- 
plained, and peculiarities that cannot be understood 
from across the ocean, would be seen to be com- 
patible with solid and genuine excellence. In 
particular, such a Conference would be of great 
service in bringing Britain and America into more 
close and friendly relations. There is a deep feel- 
ing in the heart of the best sections of American 
society, that longs for, and delights in, the mani- 
festations of friendship on the part of the mother 
country. Individuals that have gone to the United 
States to convey the expression of good-will have 
had ample experience how ready this feeling is 
to leap out, and how warm and hearty when it 
finds an occasion for showing itself. To thoughtful 
men it has long appeared that the highest welfare 
of the world depends mainly on Great Britain and 
America, and that were such a thing as war to 
break out between them, the shadow on the dial 
would be put back a full hundred years. The 


revelations which the present war has brought 
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about—the discovery of what we must call a spirit 
of robbery in high life on the part of Premiers and 
Emperors, of a disposition to hand over weak 
kingdoms to this empire or the other, irrespective 
of the obligations of treaties and the will of the 
people, makes it more clear than ever that Britain 
can expect little congeniality among the continental 
nations, and that the great interests of Christian 
truth and righteousness are not likely to find effi- 
cient advocacy there. 

Probably the Pope was too thoroughly absorbed 
with his pet project of Infallibility to pay much 
heed to French and Prussian jealousies until it 
transpired so suddenly that the French garrison 
was to be withdrawn, and the papal person and 
territory placed under the protection of that arch- 
robber and blasphemer, the king of Italy. If it 
were not for the exceeding gravity and solemnity 
of the occasion, there would be something ludi- 
crous in the position of the Pope, one day pro- 
claiming himself possessed of divine attributes, 
and soon after called to choose between Garibaldi 
on the one hand and Victor Emanuel on the 
other. But no one can well shut his eyes to the 
remarkable coincidence between that crowning act 
of audacity, the assertion of infallibility, and the 
withdrawal of the bayonets that have hitherto 
kept the Pope in his temporal throne. It was 
when Belshazzar brought out the vessels of gold 
and silver that had been taken from the temple 
at Jerusalem, and devoted them to bacchanalian 
and idolatrous purposes, that the Divine forbearance 
became exhausted and the fatal handwriting ap- 
peared on the wall. Who can wonder if the 
formal appropriation of the prerogative of Godhead 
by the Pope should likewise exhaust God’s for- 
bearance, and the vials of wrath should now begin 
to fall in earnest upon his head ? 


AS far as yet appears, the step into which the 

Pope and his Council have been betrayed by 
Archbishop Manning and the Jesuits, has brought 
him nothing but disaster. That old ally and fast 
friend of the Papacy in former days, the Austrian 
Government, has so completely changed its tactics 
as to demand, as the result of the Infallibility, 
the utter abolition of the Concordat, in which it 
had already driven so many large holes. The 
Council has brought out very clearly and strongly 
the utter absence of unity in the Church of Rome; 
while, probably enough, it has prepared the way for 
serious secession from its ranks, for the prelates 
and theologians opposed to the Infallibility are 
many of them men of mark and power, who can- 
not be expected to receive the dogma, and yet 
cannot well retain their connection with the 
Romish Church if they reject it. By recent ac- 
counts, there is no section of the Church where 
the rebellious spirit is so strong as England, Dr. 
Manning’s own domain. The committee of dis- 
tinguished archbishops who waited on the Pope to 
conjure him by everything sacred not to press the 
decree, told him very plainly that in six months 





more had been done at Rome to advance the 
interests of the Reformation, than all the efforts 
of Protestants themselves had accomplished for 
many years. And if humiliation and trouble await 
the Pope in his temporal capacity, it is easy to 
see that with the most influential section of his own 
Church exasperated against him to such a degree, 
the measures that may be taken to compensate for 
his temporal degradation by exalting him spiri- 
tually, will be very heartless on the part of many. 
Of course the Jesuits will be all the more profuse 
in their spiritual adulations. And probably enough, 
they calculate on exacting such an overwhelming 
devotion to him, as greatly to increase his spiritual 
influence over the whole Catholic Church. Can it 
be that this is their game? That they see that the 
game of temporal sovereignty is very nearly played 
out, and that to make up for the loss of it, they 
are training men to regard the person of the Pope 
as more sacred than ever, and as deserving a 
homage infinitely more profound than that due to 
any earthly sovereign, because, indeed, he is an in- 
carnation of Deity, the sacred channel of a Divine 
communication, the earthly representative of the 
infallible God. And can they really think that 
when Pio Nono dies, and a successor is appointed, 
whether Archbishop Manning or some Italian no- 
body, the bitter opposition that has been roused at 
Rome will be any the less, or that the whole 
Church will then bow down and worship the infal- 
lible organ of God ? 

Among the men of mark who have expressed 
their opinion on the decision of the Council, 
Brother Hyacinthe, as he now calls himself, has a 
conspicuous place. Writing to a French newspaper, 
he questions the right of the Council to be called 
Ecumenical. The first requisite to a true Council 
was liberty—there was no real liberty at Rome; 
protestations against the dogma were made again 
and again by influential prelates ; and besides, the 
function of a real Council was only to affirm doc- 
trines that had been universally received by the 
Church, not to affirm what large sections of 
the Church had energetically denied. As a 
Catholic, and desiring to remain such, Hyacinthe 
protests against a novelty, incompatible with the 
constitution of the Church. As a Christian, he 
protests against decreeing almost divine honours to 
a man, and demanding for him a respect approach- 
ing to worship. He appeals to God to vindicate 
his prerogative, and seems to see in the war the 
display of his right hand. ‘War is one of God’s 
scourges ; but in bringing the chastisement, may it 
not be preparing the remedy? Whilst it sweeps 
out the ancient edifice, may it not be preparing the 
soil on which the Divine Bridegroom will erect the 
New Jerusalem?” 


ANOTHER of those decisions which seem to decide 

nothing has been given in the case of Mr. 
Bennett. ‘The Dean of Arches, Sir Robert Philli- 
more, has given his reading of the doctrine of the 
Church of England on the Real Presence of Christ 
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in the Eucharist. In the decision, the Judge con- 
trives at once to slap Mr. Bennett and to affirm his 
doctrine. Besides using the more common lan- 
guage, Mr. Bennett had affirmed “ the vésidZ pre- 
sence of our Lord upon the altars of our churches.” 
The Dean of Arches is astonished that a clergyman 
should publish to the world words so ill-considered 
and indeed heretical, but ascribes his doing so to a 
lamentable looseness of language in which he 
indulges. But apart from this expression, which, 
indeed, Mr. Bennett withdrew in a second edition, 
his doctrine is declared to be that after consecra- 
tion, there is a presence of Jesus Christ in the 
sacrament which is described as objective, real, 
actual, and spiritual, irrespective of the faith or 
worthiness of the communicant, so that the body 
and blood of Christ are in this sense necessarily 
received by every communicant, whether or not he 
be a believer, and whether or not he be worthy. 
The decision of the Dean of Arches is, that this 
doctrine is not contrary to the formularies of the 
Church of England. He does not pronounce 
other views to be contrary to them, but only that 
this view is not against them. From this deci- 
sion an appeal has been taken to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It will be evident to 
all who understand the bearings of the question 
that the Protestant position is essentially surren- 
dered when it is said that Jesus Christ being present 
spiritually in the sacrament, is received spiritually, 
apart from the faith or worthiness of the communi- 
cant, The Protestant doctrine is that Christ can 
be received spiritually only by faith, for the exer- 
cise of which the sacrament is a great encourage- 
ment and help. If Christ is received spiritually 
by all at the sacrament, then his spiritual benefits 
must be enjoyed by all; otherwise you have the 
revolting anomaly of men in communion with 
Christ spiritually, yet deriving no spiritual benefit 
from him. If it be said that the unworthiness or 
the unbelief of some communicants neutralises the 
benefit, is this not equivalent to saying that there 
can be no benefit without faith ; andif it be said 
that the sacrament is a blessing to the worthy, that 
is, to the believer, is not this equivalent to saying 
that it is through his faith that it becomes such. 
When the veil of mysticism is stripped off the vague 
language in which men are prone to indulge, it will 
be found that there is no middle way between the 
Protestant doctrine of the spiritual presence re- 
ceived by faith, and the Popish dogma of the cor- 
poral presence received by all communicants. 


HE yearly Conference of the Wesleyan Church 
has this year been held at Burslem in Stafford- 
shire. The gathering has been a numerous one, 
and the many active schemes of Wesleyanism 
report prosperity and progress. The Rev. John 
Farrar, who had filled the chair sixteen years pre- 
viously, was called to it again. About three thou- 
sand additional members, after deduction of losses, 
are reported for the year. In chapel building and 
reduction of debt, no less than £ 289,000 has been 





spent during the year. In the home-mission de- 
partment, London has received much attention, 
and future efforts on its behalf will be stimulated by 
a most liberal offer by Sir F. Lycett, to contribute 
to a very large extent in aid of whatever contribu- 
tions may be raised for that object. The case of 
Mr. Hughes, a preacher of the church, who had 
published views deemed objectionable on the sub- 
ject of class-meetings, and had been dealt with last 
year, engaged attention again, and it was resolved 
meanwhile to place him in the list of supernu- 
meraries. The three theological institutions at 
Richmond, Didsbury, and Headingley reported an 
attendance of students to the number of forty-four, 
sixty-nine, and thirty-nine respectively. Fresh 
interest was given to the Conference by the pre- 
sence of a deputation from the Episcopal Method- 
ist Church in the United States. Bishop Simpson, 
one of the members of this delegation, is eminent 
not only for the important place he holds in one of 
the most numerous ecclesiastical bodies in the 
United States, but also for his great power as 4 
speaker. He expressed an earnest wish for more 
fellowship with the brethren in England, and hoped 
that delegates would visit them from time to time. 
The cause of union among the different Methodist 
bodies in America was advancing, and though there 
was yet a very bitter feeling in the South, he hoped 
that ere long a reunion would take place with the 
southern section of their church. 


HOPEFUL progress continues to be made towards 

the financial re-organization of the disesta- 
blished Churches in Ireland, Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian. The Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Assembly, at its recent meeting, expressed its joy 
at finding the brethren of the Episcopalian com- 
munion “making noble and successful efforts to 
maintain their Church in her integrity. The laity 
and clergy of that Church will not think it an 
intrusion—and if so, it would be an intrusion of 
love—when we express our sympathy with their 
Christian zeal and faithful testimony.” In the 
Presbyterian Assembly the great majority of the 
ministers have expressed their readiness to agree to 
what is called ‘‘ commutation,”—that is, to give up 
their individual life-rights, and allow the value of 
them to become a permanent endowment for their 
Church, The financial difficulty of the Episcopa- 
lian Church seems to be not in the want of funds, 
but of a machinery whereby to gather them, If a 
band of willing workers can be found for this 
service, whose hearts God has touched, fresh 
vitality and attachment to the cause will be de- 
veloped, and new reason found for confessing that 
the things that have happened have turned out 
rather to the furtherance of the Gospel. 


GPAIN appears to be making steady progress in the 

direction of the Gospel. It is not merely that 
here and there hopeful occurrences take place, but 
that there is a wide feeling among the people that 
leads them to inquire, to listen, and to read, as 
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opportunities are afforded them. One of the prin- 
cipal agencies at work is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. From a recent report, it appears 
that the demand for their editions of the Scriptures 
is very great, insomuch that the outlay incurred or 
pledged is not less than £16,000. It is added 
that a movement has commenced among a consi- 
derable number of the priests which promises im- 
portant results. Their present purpose is to form 
an ecclesiastical organization on a liberal basis. 
They have been stimulated to take this step partly by 
previous convictions, and partly by the unsupport- 
able nature of the recent doings at Rome. They 
propose to constitute a free national Spanish Church, 
holding the Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. The discipline 
of the Church to be carried on by a council of 
twelve presbyters and one president, and to be 
elected by a General Assembly. Whenever two 
hundred presbyters are convened, they are to form 
a General Assembly, by which a council will be 
elected, and the arrangement made for provincial 
Assemblies or Synods. ‘Towns, &c., to elect their own 
ministers, who shall have been previously approved 
by the Council. No charge to be made for the 
offices of the Church. No salary to be accepted 
from the State. The ministers of the Church to be 
on a social level with the members of their flocks, 
and to be considered as guiding brothers, not 
priests, according to the doctrine of Christ and his 
Apostles. The document from which we take these 
particulars announces that some forty ecclesiastics 
have given in their adhesion to this measure, and 
that it is hoped that many more will join. 


M4 ?acascar sends home fresh tidings of interest, 

in the form of a report of a visit recently paid 
by one of the missionaries, Mr. Jukes, to the in- 
terior of the island. The accounts of the progress 
of Christianity there are most gratifying. In one 
district, where he rested to eat or sleep, natives 
would come to him, asking for lessons in reading, 
or putting questions about praying, or saying, ‘‘ Who 
was Jesus? what did he do?” At another, he 
finds the princess-governor of the province, tall and 
stout in figure, but humble and gentle as a child, 
famous for her successful administrations. She 
embraced Christianity eighteen months previously, 
and is now learning to read, for which purpose she 
begged of him a pair of spectacles. The province 
of Fianarantsoa has for its governor an excellent 
Christian, who is a nursing father to the church 
throughout its borders, frequently preaching in 
town and country, taking a general oversight of all 
the churches, sending teachers to the villages—a 
man alike loved and loving. In the capital town, 
comprising eight thousand inhabitants, there are three 
large congregations with an average attendance of 








two thousand ; the year before there were but four | 


hundred. Many touching proofs are given of the 
desire of the people for instruction. A remarkable 
contagious spirit seems to have got up, whereby 
many of the people are led to do what they have 
learned has been done by the queen and others, 
although utterly ignorant of the meaning of their 
acts. Of some new congregations Mr. Jukes states 
that they are not at all in a satisfactory state. 
Fear, and a desire to follow the new custom of the 
queen, seem to have been the ruling motives that 
led many to pray. “At one village the chief man 
requested me to preach in the open air to the Bet- 
sileo, and tell them that if they did not pray they 
would be put in chains. The principal person in 
each village was called ‘pastor,’ no matter how 
ignorant he might be, or how improper his private 
life ; and several individuals, unbaptized, without 
any knowledge of the Gospel, and many of them 
living in sin, had formed themselves into churches, 
and regularly partook of the Lord’s Supper, in 
imitation of what they had seen the Christians do 
at Fianarantsoa, without the slightest notion of the 
meaning of the ordinance.” All this shows the 
pressing need of more missionaries before the open, 
earnest feeling now so remarkable shall have passed 
away, and an unenlightened superstition shall have 
established itself instead of an intelligent and living 
faith in the Gospel of salvation. 


[ is interesting, as time begins to be afforded for 
the development of the missionary agencies of 
the last half century, to meet with instance upon 
instance of great efficiency in native preachers. 
Two such cases are now before us. One is that of 
a Karen preacher named Quala, of whom some 
account is given by Dr. Anderson in a recent work 
on Foreign Missions. Himself a convert, he began 
his labours among the Karens after a long proba- 
tion in 1853, and in less than three years the num- 
ber of churches under his ministry was no fewer 
than thirty, with more than two thousand members, 
“ His labours and fatigue were truly apostolic, such 
was his success. His singleness of purpose was 
like that of the Apostle Paul. He received no 
salary ; one and another of the native disciples 
gave him a garment when he needed it, and having 
no house, he got his food where he laboured.” The 
English commission offered him a salary if he 
would become the overseer of the wild tribe among 
whom he laboured. He declined the offer. The 
other case is that of a teacher, named Lucas Malota, 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society 
in Western India. Sixteeen years ago a Brahmin 
boy fell at the feet of a missionary in the streets of 
Nasik, and implored help as he was starving. The 
missionary took an interest in him, and educated 
him in a mission school; he has turned out a de- 
voted Christian teacher, and now the bishop is 
about to ordain him to the office of the ministry. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


ENTI, vidi, vici. The first occasion of the cele- 


The Emperor may be left to vanish out of sight 


brated dispatch has been utterly eclipsed by by a natural process, but not the country. How 
the events of the end of August and beginning of France is to be extricated from her present em- 


September. 


A succession of grievous defeats of barrassments we cannot pretend to say. 


It isa 


the French forces, breken by hardly a gleam of more important, though less pressing question, what 
victory ; the unconditional capitulation of an entire | will be the result of the chastisement which has 


army ; the surrender of the Emperor, the deposition | fallen upon her? There is something very striking 


of his dynasty, the return of the republic ; the ad- 
vance of the victorious Prussians to Paris ; all in- 
volving (whatever may be the immediate results) 
the prostration of the French military power and 
the corresponding diminution of her political in- 
fluence ; the grievous humiliation of the nation which 
is least fitted to bear humiliation ; and the eleva- 
tion of North Germany to the place of highest 
influence among the continental peoples: such are 
among the events which have given to the past 
month an almost unexampled significance in the 
history of Europe. 
from the mental agitation with which they have 
heard of these events. The feeling of all serious 
minds expresses itself in the words of the King of 
Prussia to his wife, “ How astonishing the course 
which, by God’s guidance, things have taken !” 

No one on this side the Channel is disposed to 
exult over the fallen Emperor. We view his situa- 
tion with a respectful sorrow. If he should come 
to reside among us, he will be treated with becoming 
hospitality, and no one will speak of him with bit- 
terness. Yet the character of his career does not 
improve when looked at from the point of collapse. 
His attitude toward Great Britain has indeed 
always been peaceful and friendly, and this perhaps 
has disposed us to overlook the hollowness of the 
foundations of his power. It is now apparent 
enough that his people have rather submitted to 
him as a necessity than loved him as a father or 
trusted him as a ruler. If it be galling to him to 
know the curses that were poured on him while the 
first reverses were happening, it must be still more 
galling to find himself ignored, treated as of no 
consequence, in subsequent proceedings. It is 
now remembered that his power was founded on 
violence and blood. It is now seen that it is the 
more corrupt and venial spirits that have gathered 
round him, and the insufficient supplies, inadequate 
arrangements, and deceit, cheatery, and general 
profligacy, that have been manifested in connection 
with the army arrangements, are the natural fruits. 
Having taken the sword, he has perished by the 
sword. Nemesis has singled out some of his pet 
schemes for special retribution. ‘The magnificent 
army which was his pride and glory is a wreck. 
The splendid capital which he delighted to improve 
and embellish, is threatened as we write with bom- 
bardment —our readers will know the result before 
our Magazine reaches them. ‘The angel has thrust 
in his sickle, for the fruit of the coup-d’é#at was 
fully ripe. It is the old story—sowing the wind, 
reaping the whirlwind. 


Men have not yet recovered | 





in the providential history of France. For genera- 
tions she has been like a great wayward child, 


| wildly defying the parental authority, suffering tre- 


mendous chastisements, refusing to be chastened, 
and returning to her old ways whenever her bruises 
were healed. What a grand nation she once 
seemed destined to be! In that idea which she 
has flaunted so offensively, that it was her ré/e to 
be the greatest among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, is there not the distorted 
image of a divine truth? ‘That high title, claimed 
by her kings, “‘ the eldest son of the Church,”—was 
it never designed to be verified in a higher sense ? 
At the time of the Reformation, had France 
espoused the Protestant cause, or even had she 
tolerated the Reformed Church in her bosom, how 
different might her destiny have been! How full 
of life and promise that Reformed Church of 
France appeared, and what a noble type of Christian 
character she seemed destined to produce! But 
France set herself to root out the Reformation. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew, in the sixteenth 
century, was followed by the expulsion of the 
Huguenots in the seventeenth. She insanely waged 
a furious war against high principle and righteous 
living, against the fear of God and the love of 
man, against the spirit that fears not them that 
kill the body, but fears Him who can destroy both 
soul and body in hell. Her efforts to get rid of 
that spirit were pretty successful. But ever since 
she has been battling with Providence. ‘“ Her 
rowers have brought her into great waters; the 
east wind hath broken her in the midst of the sea.” 
But the chastisement has not been accepted. She 
said, “I will go after my lovers, that give me my 
bread and my water, my wool and my flax, mine oil 
and my drink.” Is the chastisement now falling 
on her to share the fate of its predecessors? Or is 
her way now to be hedged with thorns, is she to be 
allured into the wilderness, and the long-contem- 
plated change at last to be accomplished? This is 
indeed the vital question in the present emer- 
gency. If France shall accept her chastening, and 
recognise the hand that has been laid on her so often, 
the brightest pages of her history are yet to come. 
If the wish rises strongly in our hearts for this 
result in the case of France, it is not less an object 
of desire that Prussia: may not be elated by her 
victories, but may share the spirit of her king in 
the presence of her prosperity. ‘There never has 
been a campaign that has more signally verified 
the Duke of Wellington’s remark, that next to the 
calamity of losing a battle was that of gaining a 
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victory. However generals and potentates may | drawn its support, and is leaving him to his fate. 
get habituated to the scenes of the battle-field— | The eldest son of the Church finds his own hands 
and we fear they get hardened to them very soon— | quite full enough, and is obliged to leave his 
the country cannot soon forget the domestic desola- | mother to look after herself. All seems to indi- 
tions that such prodigious slaughters entail. Still, | cate a time of divine retribution on systems of 
it must be owned, there is something very fasci- | wickedness and systems of error. He who has 
nating in successful warfare. If Alexander the | long time holden his peace is now rousing himself 
Great wept because he had not another world to | for the work of judgment. Men are getting warn- 
conquer, other victorious generals are not likely to | ing to separate themselves from Babylon and her 
stop short while tempting kingdoms lie before | sins, if they would not be overwhelmed by her 
their sword. If the Prussians are able to show | plagues. 

moderation in victory, it is very certain that they/ One green spot is left in the bloody battle-fields, 
will stand very high in general estimation, and in | refreshing to the Christian eye to light on. The 
the end they will lose nothing in material or| care that has been shown for the wounded, and 
political greatness. If they can recognise the posi- | the anxiety to minister both to their temporal and 
tion which they have acquired as given them for | spiritual wants, have exceeded anything that has 
the purpose of enabling them to confer on the | been known heretofore in European warfare. Per- 
central portions of Europe the greatest blessings | haps this is in some measure due to the publicity 
that God gives to men, there would be no room | now given to the details of warfare by the letters in 
for anxious feelings in connexion with their mar-| the newspapers of “our war correspondents.” 
vellous elevation. If Germany had stood true to | What may be the ultimate effect of the details of 
her Reformation principles, we should have had | battle-fields that are thus presented to every reader 
no misgivings in seeing the land of Luther elevated | of the newspapers, it is not very easy to foretell. It 
to the dominating position of the Continent. It)| is at least a possibility that, as in other cases, 
is the loss, or let us hope the eclipse, of her faith | familiarity may breed contempt, and that the feel- 
that creates mistrust. The German element in| ings may become blunted instead of softened by 
America, however remarkable for thrift and in-| the revolting details to which we are so much 
dustry, adds nothing to the moral and religious | accustomed. It is very certain, however, that in 
strength of the country,—rather is a hindrance than | the meantime, a very tender spirit of sympathy has 
a help. What is to be the moral effect on the | been evoked for the sick and wounded, not merely 
German people of this war? We have heard of among the respective fellow-countrymen of the 
battalions singing with enthusiasm “ Ein feste Burg | combatants, but among those who have no share 
ist unser Gott,”—is this to be hereafter the faith of | in the fight. This readiness of other nations to 
the nation, and are its energies to be devoted to/ rush to the relief of the wounded of both armies is 
the service of this God? | not only in itself commendable, but will serve to 








We have little faith in those who at every new | 
turn of public affairs are for ever trying to take | 
credit for their views of prophecy, and are forward 
to announce the end of the world. But we can- 
not shut our eyes to those features of Providence | 
in our day which indicate the advent, at the least, | 
of a remarkable time of retribution. In this view | 
there is something worthy of note in the celerity | 
with which events are developing themselves. It 
is the characteristic of the divine plans to advance | 
very slowly in their earlier stages, and to mature 
very rapidly in the end. One day is with the Lord | 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one | 
day. The ark was a hundred and twenty years | 
in building, but in forty days and forty nights the | 
flood had done its work. A few years ago, men | 
were called to remark in the United States how | 
rapidly God’s judgment was accomplished in the 
matter of slavery. We remark the same rapidity 
in the humiliation of France, and the overthrow of 
a system of military menace which has kept Europe 
in hot water for generations. The providential 
treatment of the Papacy may likewise furnish an 
example. The temporal power at all events seems 
to be hopelessly shaken. No one can say in what | 
part of the world the pretended Vicar of Christ 
may by-and-by have his home. Kingdom after | 
kingdom that so lately befriended him has with- | 





show that whatever may be made of apparent ex- 
ceptions, we are trying to maintain a real and a 
friendly neutrality in the strife. Great efforts have 
been made to provide for the spiritual wants of the 
armies. Dr. Wichern of the Rauhe Haus, whose 
name is associated with the highest Christian phi- 
lanthropy of Germany, has sent detachment after 
detachment of Christian volunteers, who have 
sought to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
wounded and the dying. Kaiserwerth has sent its 
world-renowned deaconesses. Besides the priests, 
French Protestant pastors have followed the army, 
and Bible and Tract Societies have sent their books 
and their agents wherever there was a likelihood of 
their services being available. A Suabian paper 
gives an interesting account of a Sunday with the 
German troops. An altar and a pulpit were erected, 
the band played “ Ein feste Burg,’ the men sung 
“ Gott ist getreu,” a great company of officers and 
men attended, the enemy looked on with wonder, 
and said they now knew the secret of the German 
victories ; a new spirit prevailed among the troops, 
in an earnest self-sacrificing temper, overcoming all 
home-sickness. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has been 
working night and day to supply the troops. For 
the most part, the colporteurs, both French and 
German, are instructed to sell the Bibles and Tes- 
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taments, but in every case where eagerness is shown 
to possess a copy, they are instructed not to let the 
price stand in the way. In Germany, eleven hun- 
dred thousand men have been under arms, march- 
ing, most of them, to scenes of bloody battle, with 
the possibility and even probability of being 
wounded or killed. If in the bosoms of men 
there slumbers any sense of divine things, or even 
a lingering feeling that the divine message demands 
their attention, such a feeling may surely be roused 


into activity in such circumstances. And roused | 


it would seem to have been. Colporteurs speak of 
having sold three hundred Testaments in one day 
among regiments in march, during the little time 
they were allowed for rest in some of the villages 
or towns in their route. One Sunday, as the 6:st 
regiment of the line were marching through Berlin, 
they inquired for Bible colporteurs, but found none. 
Just as they were about to leave, one soldier took 
out a worn yellow printed leaf from his pocket, and 
holding it high up, said to his friends and relatives, 
of whom he was taking leave, “ Look, this is a leaf 
of an old Bible; no one has come to give us God’s 
word ; and this is the only portion of it with which 
we march into battle, and perhaps to death.” “Since 
this incident occurred,” says the German agent, “ we 
have trebled the number of our colporteurs, and 
now, if we can help it, nocompany of any regiment 
passing through shall march to battle, perhaps to 
death, with only a torn leaf of the Bible as their 
consolation in the thick of danger.” 


A Time of general shaking, such as that which 

now seems at hand, necessarily directs attention 
to our weak points at home. While military men 
find the army weak, and naval men the navy, 
philanthropists like Lord Shaftesbury are more 
concerned for the miserable classes of our London 
population. Addressing an audience lately in the 
Isle of Wight, on behalf of the London City Mis- 
sion, his lordship drew a sad picture of the present, 
and gave a still more painful glimpse of the 
possible future. “There were parts of London 
inhabited by a set of beings, many of whom seldom 
or never emerged beyond the mouth of the crowded 
alleys in which they lived. Did they think, if 
some troublesome times arose,—and they might 
expect them now more than ever,—and the police 
and military were to be called to one end of the 
town, leaving the other end in full possession of a 
mass of lawless people, that these men would not 
come forth by thousands and tens of thousands 
from their dens of vice and sin? Depend upon it, 
unless the people were brought under the influence 
of the Gospel, London would some day present 
such a spectacle of conflagration, plunder, and 
bloodshed as would astonish the world. While 
they had the time and the means it was for them 
to enter among the people and see to their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. He remembered that 
in 1848, after the revolution in which Louis Philippe 
was expelled from the throne of France, he met 
with the great French minister of the day, who 





conversed with: him on the state of things in 
France ; and the minister told him that it was the 
religion of the English people that saved this 
country from revolution.” In giving some details 
of the operations carried on in London, Lord 
Shaftesbury said that in theatres about 20,000 of 
the people had been preached to. The people 
will come to a theatre and hear the Word of God 
preached by earnest and able men; and these 
theatre congregations had produced some of the 
most devout men that he had met with in the 
whole course of his life. But the people who will 
come to a theatre will many of them on no con- 
sideration enter a place of worship. They fancy 
that by so doing they would commit themselves to 
a mode of life, that they would give pledges to 
some unknown being that would bind them down 
for the remainder of their existence. In comment- 
ing on Lord Shaftesbury’s speech, the statements 
of which it does not regard as exaggerated, the 
Pall Mall Gazette has drawn special attention to 
the sanitary state of the London dwellings. Re- 
ferring to the annual report of Dr. Whitmore, 
medical officer for St. Marylebone, it finds that the 
state of things in this respect is becoming worse 
instead of better. The apparent improvements 
effected by the construction of new railway stations 
and other public works are causing the poor to be 
more and more crowded together, and defying all 
the efforts that are made to reduce the death-rate 
of the metropolis. 


QR space this month will not allow us to advert 

to the gratifying intelligence that continues to 
come from Spain. We may in passing give the 
title of a volume just published— Daybreak in 
Spain,” by Dr. Wylie, where the reader will find 
many interesting statements regarding the present 
religious condition of the people. From Italy we 
have the news of the union at Milan of thirty-three 
separate churches under the title of the Free 
Italian Church, on an evangelical basis, in spite of 
the efforts of some Plymouthists to keep them 
separate. We have likewise intelligence of the 
publication of the first volume of a commentary on 
the New Testament, by Dr. Stewart of Leghorn. 
It is composed of some introductory matter, and a 
careful critical and practical commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and is expected to prove 
of very great assistance to Protestant preachers 
and evangelists in preparing for the pulpit. 


HE massacre at Tien-tsin in China is an event of 

such astounding daring and wickedness, that 
were the attention of Europe not so much pre- 
occupied, it would be ringing with denunciations of 
it from one end to the other. Tien-tsin lies on the 
Peiho river, about half way between the sea and 
Pekin, and is one of the treaty ports in which 
foreigners are permitted to live by the treaty of 
1860. There is a foreign settlement close to the 
native town, but the French consulate and the 
French Roman Catholic Mission premises, which 
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have been the scene of the massacre, are not 
situated in the foreign settlement, but in the native 
town. Here a Foundling Hospital had been 
established, and was conducted by a band of Sisters 
of Mercy. The treachery of the Chinese has often 
been experienced by the promoters of such under- 
takings, but never in recent times in so horrible a 
manner as now. Throughout the more ignorant 
section of the people horrible stories were circulated 
to the prejudice of the foreigners, and the worst 
passions of the populace were excited against them. 
The French consul getting anxious at the threaten- 
ing aspect of things, went to the Governor’s for 
assistance and protection, and on leaving was torn 
to pieces by the mob. The mob proceeded to the 
hospital and dragged out the Sisters of Mercy, 
stripped them of their clothes, plucked out their 
eyes, cut off their breasts, tore out their hearts, and 
hewed. them in pieces. The hospital was then 
burned, containing a large number of children, and 
several more Frenchmen and a Russian couple 
were put to death. The foreign’ settlement was 
not molested. Whether there was any special 
provocation given by the French mission, or what 
it was, is as yet unknown. The event has drawn 
forth expressions of horror and of sympathy from 
the other missionaries in China, in which the 
Protestants have very cordially joined. So brutal 
a massacre has hardly ever been heard of in 
modern times; and though other events have 
absorbed both the attention and the arms of the 
French at home, there can be no doubt that the 
Chinese authorities, who appear to have not only 
connived at the outrage, but actively to have 
encouraged it, will be called to an account for 
their proceedings. 


HE Guardian publishes a long letter from “T. N. 
Staley, late Bishop of Honolulu,” giving what 
appears to be an unreserved account of the mission 
of that gentleman in the kingdom of Hawaii, It 
is very well known that that kingdom has been 
evangelized by the persevering and devoted labours 
of American missionaries of the Congregationalist 
communion ; that after their exertions had begun 
to be blessed, they had had an irruption of Roman 
Catholics into the fold, and that more recently it 
has been attempted to form an Anglican bishopric 
and mission under very High Church auspices. 
This proceeding, so opposed to the good under- 
standing which prevails in other Churches as to the 
recognition of the ground occupied by a particular 
mission, was Gefended on the plea that the king of 
Hawaii wished a Church neither Puritan on the one 
hand, nor Roman Catholic on the other, and that 
the Anglican was such a Church. From the letter 
of Bishop Staley it appears that the undertaking 
was a blunder from the beginning, and the efforts 
to make it succeed a series of somewhat desperate 
plunges. The Congregationalist Church, he ad- 





mits, was to all intents and purposes the established 
Church of the kingdom. The islands were divided 
into parishes, each with its manse and _ settled 
minister, and raising a total income of £ 4,000 a 
year for the maintenance of their pastors. “ Here, 
forty-two years after the arrival of these first evan- 
gelisers of the islands (all honour to them, be it 
said !) we found a complete system of native common 
schools at work, compulsory attendance, every 
Hawaiian child taught in its own language reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the principle of Chris- 
tianity, as held by the American Congregation- 
alists ; a large college, or high school, maintained 
by a yearly grant from the state, where the most 
promising native boys were prepared for the minis- 
try.” Into such a field it was an utterly indefensible 
thing to intrude another Church. The attempt was 
made, but though the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel gave a considerable sum of money, 
the aid from without was soon expended, and aid 
from within was extremely scanty. All the efforts 
of Queen Emma and of the bishop himself, when 
they came to England, iz forma pauperis, failed to 
keep the new undertaking afloat. Bishop Staley 
has been obliged to leave ; the see is Vacant, and 
the only hope he has for its continuance lies in the 
chance of some clergyman “of ample fortune (:), 
and other essential qualifications, being found will- 
ing to spend as well as be spent in Christ’s service.” 

Meanwhile, the jubilee of the landing of the 
American missionaries of Honolulu having arrived, 
there have been great rejoicings in the island. The 
15th June was the great day of the festival. Busi- 
ness was suspended, and there was a grand pro- 
cession, embracing cavalry, Sabbath-school children, 
and others, to the number of six or seven thousand. 
In the church, the King and Queen were seated on 
the right hand of the pulpit, and addresses were 


delivered by the Rev. Dr. Clark, one of the Secre- 


taries of the American Board; the Hon. H. A. 
Pierre, American Minister, and by the members of 
the Hawaiian Government and Legislature, all bear- 
ing emphatic testimony to the great and beneficial 
change which Christianity had wrought in the Sand- 
wich Islands. But for the teaching and assistance 
of the missionaries, the nation, they said, would 
have ceased to exist, and the people would have 
been scattered over the Pacific. A huge pic-nic 
party followed, and the whole was wound up by a 
social meeting in the house of the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ney. The King contributed, as his share to the 
festivity, ten thousand pounds of poi, twenty hogs, 
eight sheep, and other articles. After all, he does 
not seem to have been so much estranged from the 
Puritan mission ; and if the coming successor of the 
Apostles “of ample means and other essential 
qualifications” relies mainly on the royal counten- 
ance, he may find that he is leaning on a broken 
reed, and that his wisest course is to retreat in the 
wake of his apostolic predecessor. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


ROMA e nostra! We doubt if so momentous a | 
change was ever before announced in words | 
so simple and so domestic as those which have told | 
us that Rome now belongs to the Italian people. 
They are like the words of a lover who has won his | 
bride—bursting out of a heart too full to tell more | 
than the fact which has filled it. What ardour of 
desire, what sickness of heart through hope de- 
ferred, what long-lasting struggle of hope against 
hope, what ecstasy of ardent longing at last fulfilled, 
the words denote—it were hardly possible for a | 
stranger to conceive. The intensity of the passion | 
must be all the greater that in a material point of | 
view the possession of Rome as a capital must be | 
embarrassing to Italy. A capital infested by | 
malaria, where for a considerable part of the year 
men can reside only at the risk of their life, must 
be very far from an unmitigated blessing. But 
every consideration of that kind seems to vanish 
from the view in the delight which is felt at the pos- 
session of the eternal city. The one dazzling fact is 
alone present to the Italian mind—oma e nostra / 
To us, readers out of the way,—“ penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos,”—the significant fact is, not 
that Rome now belongs to the Italians, but that it 
no longer belongs to the Pope. The temporal power 
has come apparently to an end. The Holy Father is 
no longer Sovereign of the Imperial City. A mock- 
sovereignty is indeed stipulated for him—over six 
thousand people, with such an amount of pomp 
and revenue as the Italian government may allow, 
to break his fall. If the Pope chooses to avail 
himself of this concession, it will serve for little else 
than to remind him of his humiliation. It seems 
even doubtful whether it will be possible to induce 
the six thousand to own the priestly sceptre in 
which they are called to rejoice. Anyhow, the 








triple crown is virtually gone. The system that for | 
twelve centuries has been such a power, and for a | 
great part of that time such a terror in Europe, is | 
shattered. The Pope must hereafter depend on the | 
spiritual power, and get what comfort and aid he | 
can out of the infallibility which in an evil hour his | 
hungry bishops were constrained to vote to him. | 

But will this change last? The Pope, it is said, | 
has often been an exile from Rome before this, and | 
sacrilegious kings and emperors have usurped his | 
dominions for a time, but only to show at last how 
God protected and cared for his earthly vicar. 
There is, however, no human likelihood that the 
Pope-king will ever be restored. The whole cur- | 
rent of the age is against a priestly rule. The | 
Roman people have shown by their vote how | 
unanimously they condemn it. The old allies of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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liberty; Belgium and Ireland are about equally 
powerless to help. The Pope is literally friendless, 
The indifference with which his old allies have 
witnessed the fall of his throne must be one of the 
most painful elements of his distress. They have 
acted as if it were hardly worth their while to turn 
round to notice him. There is little likelihood, 
indeed, that among any changes that the course of 
events may bring round, the restoration of the 
Pope will be so much as dreamt of. 

Another question arises—What will be the effect 
of the loss of the temporal power on the spiritual ? 
Some have argued pretty confidently that the spiri- 
tual will gain rather than lose by the change. To 
us it seems very clear that it will be quite the other 
way. In the first place, it was by means of the 
temporal power that the vast spiritual empire of the 
Pope was originally founded. Further, the papal 
religion is such that it depends greatly on Prestige 
—on a certain fascinating influence, by means of 
which it persuades the people that it is under the 
special protection of Heaven. Rome seldom rea- 
sons—never, indeed, while she can dazzle. Now 
the loss of the temporal sovereignty will go far to 
impair this power of fascination. If her spiritual 
power were of a right sort, it might be true that the 
loss of the temporal would increase it. But in 
reality, with the mass of the people, it has been 
ghostly, not spiritual. With the unthinking masses, 
the absence of the temporal /restige will shake 
their confidence in the spiritual authority. With 
the more intelligent of the clergy and people, the 


| dogma. of infallibility must have a similar effect. 


Thus it would seem that the attachment of both 
classes will be greatly shaken. If the Jesuits 
counted on an increase of the spiritual power from 
the loss of the temporal, they will find they have 
been leaning on a broken reed. For indeed the 
excitement among the Pope’s own friends is evi- 
dence how deeply they feel the crisis. Archbishops 
Manning and Cullen are in great wrath. Victor 
Emmanuel seems doomed to bear other seven vials 
of priestly rage. But the anger is nearly as impo- 
tent in moral effects as in temporal. The voting 
even shows clearly that it is the Pope’s own sub- 
jects that have cast him off. No heretic has had 
his hand in the affair. No Protestant scapegoat 
can be found to bear the blame. The cry of 
robbery cannot be fairly raised, where the people 
have voted themselves out of the papal sway. The 
humiliation of the Pope is as thorough as the 
manner of it has been noiseless. 

What will now become of the Pope? Will he 
remain at Rome, or will he seek a home elsewhere ? 








the Pope are either helpless, or turned against him. | If the Italian court should not be removed to 
France, with her old boasting motto, “nec pluribus | Rome, there is little likelihood that the Pope will 
impar,” is now, as Trail foretold two centuries ago, | leave it; but should Victor Emmanuel make 
‘*singulis impar.” Austria has repudiated her con- | Rome his capital, it will not be easy for the Holy 
cordat ; Roman Catholic Germany is disgusted with | Father to remain. It has yet to be seen what 
the “ infallibility ;” Italy has risen on the papal | effect will be produced on the papal nerves and 
ruins ; Spain has begun a new régime of religious | the papal health by the sight of the real sovereignty 
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of Rome in the hands of the ruler of the “ Cisalpine 
Kingdom,” while only the shadow remains with 
him. Whether Pio Nono and Victor Emmanuel 
can remain so near neighbours without quarrelling 
is, at least, problematical. And Pio Nono is now 
an old man. The day cannot be far off when his 
successor must be chosen. It remains to be seen 
whether even that shadow of sovereignty which is 
left with Pio Nono will be allowed to descend to 
his successor. 

And what of the religious effects of the change in 
Rome itself? As a matter of course, the religious 
freedom which is enjoyed throughout the Italian 
kingdom will be now extended to Rome. The 
Word of God, now allowed to be sold and circu- 
. lated freely in almost every European country, 
will, at last, have free course even in the States of 
the Church. The voice of the Evangelist, pro- 
claiming the Gospel of salvation, will be echoed by 
walls that have heard no such sound for centuries. 
Alexander Gavazzi, whom Providence would seem 
to have raised up, once only the fearless political 
agitator, but now the firm believer and earnest 
preacher of the way of salvation, will return to the 
city from which he has been so long an exile, and 
possibly in the very buildings where, in his early 
days, the citizens hung on the lips of the eloquent 
monk, they will drink in the words of life from the 
fervent Evangelical preacher. Shall we allow our 
hopes to carry us a step further? Shall we cherish 
the thought of an Evangelical Church of Rome, 
the counterpart of that which we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans? Shalla body of the faith- 
ful be again attracted by those simple truths which 
first drew saints from Czsar’s household? Shall 
men and women with the spirit of Clemens and 
Phoebe again utter the praises of the Redeemer in 
the city of the seven hills? How ought the pros- 
pect of such things to stimulate us! How ought 
the Evangelical world, north, south, east, and 
west, to pray for such a consummation! What 
grace should be sought for every one called to take 
part in making known the truth at Rome, and in 
Italy generally, that he may act wisely and work 
efficiently in this crisis! All the more that it would 
seem that the Romans are not much disposed at 
present to think seriously of any religion. It is 
said that the prominent feeling in the minds of the 
people is disgust at all that is “sacra.” Let us 
hope and pray that ere long they may be able to 
distinguish the real “ sacra” from the sham, 


WE do not dwell this month on the sad spectacle 

of war, still continuing its awful devastations ; 
but coming back to our own country, we have to 
notice some of the customary gatherings for re- 
ligion and science ;—meetings that have excited 
considerable interest, notwithstanding the absorp- 
tion of men’s minds with the war, and the downfall 
of the temporal power. The Baptist Union has 
had its annual meeting at Cambridge : not shrinking 
from the somewhat bold experiment of meeting in 
a university town. The meeting has not only been 





pleasant and profitable to its own members, but has 
been the occasion of drawing forth a considerable 
amount of catholic and friendly feeling on the part 
of others. Among other topics referred to in the 
chairman’s opening address, that of union be- 
tween the Church and Nonconformists was one. 
“Tt is notorious,” he said, “that the Protestant 
Episcopalians of England are yearning after union 
with the other sects. The estimable bishop of the 
diocese declared not long ago that he would wel- 
come the separation of Church and State, if by that 
means Nonconformists should be brought in; and 
when a proposal was introduced in Convocation 
touching union with the Wesleyans, an amend- 
ment was moved, and I believe carried mem. con., 
that for the word Wesleyans the word Noncon- 
formists be substituted. In truth, however, any 
system of comprehension to be enacted must in- 
volve far greater changes than these. A few per- 
sons, doubtless—perhaps more than a few—will be 
attracted to the Episcopalian fold by the growing 
liberality of those within it ; but I am mistaken if 
the passing generation do not see among Noncon- 
formists a greater difference between the Church 
and the world than now exists among the Episco- 
palians. In the meanwhile, one thing is clear ; the 
rule is given us, ‘ Whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing.” Among other proceedings of this body 
we have specially remarked the delivering of an 
address by the Rev. W. Brock, junior, entitled 
“ Missing Links in our Church Life.” Referring 
to the fact that so many at the present day, espe- 
cially so many young persons, hover on the middle 
ground between the Church and the world, without 
entering in, and while willing that a fair share of 
the blame of this state of things should be laid on 
the clergy, he does not think that the remedy lies 
solely with them. ‘“ What is wanted is to throw 
around the erring, the anxious, the inquiring, an 
atmosphere of Christian sympathy, breathed from 
many hearts. What is wanted is to make them feel 
that all with whom they meet, in this community or 
in that, are brothers and friends, longing to become 
their helpers. Fellowship in the church is the spirit 
that knits its members together as the heart of one 
man, and sets them all at one another's service, 
and gives them the family feeling of the children 
of God. This it was which distinguished the early 
believers, and was one main source of their success. 
.... Social meetings, such as are common in our 
congregations, degenerate, we are sometimes told, 
into mere occasions for the interchanging of gossip, 
or the display of fancied talent, and the time so 
spent is felt to be a waste and a weariness, But 
why should they not always be, what sometimes 
we have found them, seasons of true sympathy, in 
which iron has sharpened iron, and the unity of the 
Church has become a real and living thing?” Mr. 
Brock proceeded to urge various forms in which 
this spirit of social Christianity might be revived ; 
only he would guard against that which was de- 
signed as a privilege being urged as a duty, and 
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against the attempt to secure uniformity in methods, 
the very beauty of which lay in their being elastic 
and free. 

Our limits prevent us this month from doing 
more than simply recording the fact that the Con- 
gregational Union has held its autumnal session at 
Plymouth, under the presidency of the Rev. J. C. 
Harrison, and that the Tenth Church Congress has 
been held at Southampton, and presided over by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has this autumn had Liverpool for its place 
of meeting. As in former years the chief interest 
of the meeting has been associated with the names 
of Professors Huxley (the new president) and Tyn- 
dall. Both are remarkable for their powers of ex- 
position—their singular ability to make science 
interesting and attractive. But the very faculty 
which gives them such prominence as expositors 
detracts from their value as philosophers. Profes- 
sor Tyndall this year let out the secret, in the very 
title of his lecture “On the Scientific Uses of the 
Imagination.” It is the large development of 
this charming faculty that makes both gentlemen 
so interesting and attractive lecturers; it is the 
same thing, may we not say, that gives them among 
the stricter sons of science something of the cha- 
racter of empirics. The excessive development of 
the imagination, however, is one of the things that 
are commonly cured by age, and in the case of 
both gentlemen there are indications that the poetic 
faculty is assuming a more prosaic hue. Professor 
Huxley, in his opening lecture, owned the dominion 
of inexorable fact to the extent of admitting that 
there is no evidence, in all that has hitherto been 
observed, that life is ever spontaneous—that dead 
matter ever originates life, or that where such a 
result has seemed to take place, it has not proceeded 
from the presence of minute organic germs. But 
with a strange perversity he insists that were all the 
past to be explored he would “ expect to witness 
the evolution of living protoplasm from not living 
matter.” With a still stranger looseness of logic, 
he proposes to call this opinion,—opposed as he 
owns it is to all the facts of science as yet dis- 
covered,—“ an act of philosophical faith.” Very 
strange faith, that has absolutely no foundation ! 
Why not call it, as Professor Tyndall seems so 
plainly to indicate,—“ a scientific use of the imagi- 
nation ?” 

Very wonderful, however, is the connection which 
Professor Huxley has indicated between the results 
of scientific investigation in his own chosen field 
and the welfare of the human family. It is not 
unreasonable to believe that we are on the verge of 
a discovery which may tend to the saving of human 
life, and the prevention of misery to a degree much 
beyond what the discovery of vaccination has 
effected. ‘The researches of the celebrated M. 
Pasteur have been successful to the effect of dis- 
covering, through the miscroscope, the cause of the 
mysterious contagious disease that has lately made 
such havoc with the silk-worm in France, and also 








its cure. Diseases of a like kind in the vine and 
other plants seem destined to yield to a like 
remedy. It seems clear that scarlet fever and 
other deadly contagious diseases are caused by a 
similar agency, and the hope rises that the means 
of obviating them too may be discovered, and that 
ere long these horrible ailments, against which all 
the skill of the best physicians has been so unavail- 
ing, may be all but extirpated from the abodes of 
men. Who can estimate the greatness of such 
a blessing! Alas, how many can measure it 
by the irreparable losses it has entailed on them- 
selves and their families,—the cherished and lovely 
blossoms torn in a week from their hearths and 
their homes,—or the lives of fathers and mothers 
sacrificed when they were needed most! Religion 
and humanity both may well give their blessing to 
Science, if such results are at all likely to spring from 
her researches; and Science will be sensibly ele- 
vated toa higher moral and spiritual level when 
she is seen shedding such blessings on the suffering 
family of man, 

Professor Tyndall’s lecture bore more on the 
evolution of life than the origin of it. He admitted 
the great apparent unlikelihood of the evolution 
theory. He admitted, too, that even if the evolu- 
tion theory could be established, it would not throw 
any light on the origin of life. That would remain 
to science an unexplained mystery as much as ever. 
We believe he might have said, more than ever. 
What Mr. Tyndall pled for was that matter, as 
opposed to mind, ought to be treated with more 
respect. If in youth we had been impregnated 
with the notion of the poet Goethe in place of the 
notion of the poet Young, and had learned to look 
on matter, not as “brute. matter,” but as “the 
living garment of God,” our feeling, he believes, 
would have been both more correct and more 
wholesome. There is, we believe, much truth in 
this. Looking at the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, as far as they have gone, they seem to us to 
establish no conclusion that conflicts with either 
natural or revealed religion. In the obscurer re- 
gions, which it has been the aim of Science of late 
years to enlighten, her torch as yet has shed but a 
feeble light ; and her true friends must admit that 
she is too far from any certain conclusions of her 
own to disturb the faith of the ‘Bible, or convince 
the believer that his Rock is not really the Rock of 
Truth, 

The Social Science Congress, which met this 
autumn at Newcastle, has the credit of forming at 
each meeting a special link between religion and 
its operations, by inviting some preacher of emi- 
nence to deliver a sermon at the commencement. 
This year, the sermon was preached by Canon 
Morris of Bristol, who spoke from the text, “ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in your hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” His argument was, that social progress 
must follow the guidance of the gospel, and of 
this he had a fourfold illustration. First, in the 
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administration of relief to the suffering ; secondly, 
‘in the extension of mercy to the guilty ; thirdly, in 
the education of the young; and fourthly, in the 
promotion of equal fellowship between all men. 
In regard to the last especially, he said we were 
very slow to learn. In Christ, there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female. Yet 
in all these three points we showed the utmost 
backwardness to imbibe the Christian spirit. “ As 
for Jew or Greek, the lesson of international 
brotherhood, even Christian nations deemed it a 
duty to cherish long feuds, and Christian nations 
are even now pouring forth each others’ blood 
like water in deadly strife. May we not turn 
St. Paul’s question on them with the change of a 
word, ‘ Why do ye not rather suffer wrong? Now, 
therefore, there is utterly a fault among you.’ Is 
it too late even now for England to interfere and 
say, ‘Sirs, ye are brethren!’ Or if it be, may we 
not at any rate hope that the shocked conscience 
of Christendom will prevent the possibility of such 
war hereafter by the use of this principle, which 
St. Paul here advocates, of arbitration?” As to 
the distinction of bond and free, abolished in 
Christ, “how slowly have Christian nations learned 
the unchristian character of slavery? It is but 
forty years since we freed our West Indian slaves ; 
but ten, since Holy Russia abolished serfdom ; but 
six, since the United States, after a fearful contest, 
followed in the same course. And how much is still 
wanting to the full recognition of the equality of 
woman with man—not in a false competition, but 
a true partnership.” Social questions, it was plain, 
could only be discussed aright on the principles 
laid down in the gospel. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the meetings was the address of the 
Chairman, the Duke of Northumberland. It was 
remarkable for its conservative tone—opposite at 
almost every point to the views of the Congress. 
As some one remarked, the Congress had sent for 
the duke to bless them, and lo, he altogether did 
the other thing. The Congress felt it had got a 
slap in the face, but plucked up courage and went 
on its way. 

Pleasant is the contrast to the din of war, and 
the blare of the trumpets of conquerors and asso- 
ciations, which is afforded by the yearly “ Narrative 
of Facts” by means of which Mr. Miiller of Bristol 
quietly informs us every year what is doing in 
connection with the Ashley Down Orphanage. It 
is well known that Mr. Miiller never solicits aid 
for his institution, although we must say that it 
always seems to us that far too much is made of 
this, as he always makes known his needs on the 
one hand, and his results on the other, and really 
this comes to pretty much the same in the end. 
Last year, he has received in all no less a 
sum than £33,819 os. 93d. With this sum, in- 
struction has been given to 10,619 children and to 
3,693 adults. Sunday Schools have also been kept 
up. The Holy Scriptures have been circulated, in 
whole or in part, to the extent of 186,747 copies. 
One hundred and seventy-nine labourers have been 





sustained in China, Spain, Devonshire, and other 
parts. On the 26th of last May there were 1,722 
orphans under his care. Altogether, says Mr. 
Miller, “without any one having been applied to 
personally by me, the sum of £323,692 75. 94d. 
has been given to me for the orphans, as the result 
of prayer to God.” 

New York papers inform us that, on the 23rd 
September, the thirteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Fulton Street prayer-meeting was held in the old 
Dutch Reformed Church. By mid-day the ample 
building was completely filled, and even standing- 
room could not be found. Cur readers are probably 
aware, that after the commercial disasters which 
befel New York and the United States fourteen 
years ago, it occurred to a pious gentleman that if 
the merchants could be induced to unite in prayer 
for God’s grace and blessing, not only might such 
disasters be obviated for the future, but unspeakable 
benefits of a higher order might reach them from 
above. The daily mid-day prayer-meeting was 
accordingly instituted; the effects that followed 
were very remarkable ; and ever since it has been 
kept up, usually having a large congregation, met 
for the purpose of united prayer and praise. At 
the anniversary meeting, Dr. Prime, recently re- 
turned from an extensive journey, told how he 
had found a cordon of Christian hearts reaching all 
round the world ; how in the Himalaya Mountains 
he had been asked to give a lecture on the Fulton 
Street prayer-meeting, and how the conviction had 
everywhere forced itself on his mind that the great 
need of the age was the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and the great duty of the day was prayer. It 
happened that a number of brethren were present 
from different parts of the world, who had come 
over with the intention of attending the Evangelical 
Alliance. Among them was Dr. Koenig, of the 
Free Church Mission in Constantinople, who told 
of a similar revival that had occurred there to that 
in America; the scholars of their school held a 
daily prayer-meeting, the missionaries held another, 
and many conversions had taken place. Dr. Revel, 
of the Waldensian Church, also spoke. He said 
that in Florence, when the (Ecumenical Council 
was held, they thought they ought to take steps in 
the opposite direction, and their appeal was to God 
in prayer. The wonderful preservation of the Wal- 
denses, he held to be a direct answer to prayer. 
| 0 that power they now betook themselves, and 
they had seen God destroy in a day a power which 
has been the bane and terror of nations. The gates 
of Rome were mysteriously opened. The power 
of the Pope was destroyed. Those great events 
challenged the thanksgivings of all the Christian 
churches. Dr. Vermilye, an American clergyman, 
just returned from Europe, bore his testimony to the 
contrast between the gorgeous display at the open- 
ing of the CEcumenical Council, and the power of 
a simple prayer-meeting in offering up their prayers 
and praises toGod. Long may such meetings distil 
their dew on the merchants of New York and all 
similar towns. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


BB -n fluttering wings of the dove with the olive- 
leaf have been for these past weeks an object 
of intense interest. Again and again she- has 
seemed on the point of settling, and as often she 
has started off; and now, as we write, she is almost 
entirely out of view. Happy indeed shall we be if 
before these lines reach our readers, whether in or 
out of the way, her silvery wings shall come in 
sight once more, and the leaf, deposited from her 
mouth, shall inform us that now the waters are 
abated upon the earth. As it is, we can only look 
for the continuance of the deluge, and that not a 
deluge of water, but of fire. Every heart is bleed- 
ing for poor Paris!’ The misery of a bombard- 
ment in winter is too horrible to think of. The 
sufferings of the strong men in the prime of life, 
on whom fall the directest and deadliest woes of 
war, are sufficiently appalling ; but what are we to 
think of hundreds of thousands of children crying 
in the streets for bread, or mutilated or killed by 
the flying missiles ? or of the aged and infirm, for 
whose declining years an addition to the ordinary 
comforts of life would be so desirable, dying amid 
famine and nameless horrors? or of men and 





women going about with hearts as bruised as their 
bodies are emaciated and their energies enfeebled ? 
We seem to be thrown into the midst of the bar- 
barous ages. War becomes more dismal, grim, 
cruel than ever when it is seen in contrast and in 
opposition to the civilization of such a city as Paris. | 
God grant that for the elect’s sake these days may | 
be shortened ! 

There is but little as yet to cheer us when we | 
look for evidence of salutary chastening effects, | 
either on the one side or the other, of this conflict. | 
What we hear of Paris through the ordinary 
journals indicates that the characteristic vanity of 
the people is still unsubdued. Their armies have 
been betrayed, not conquered ; and for themselves, 
they are the cynosure of all eyes, and the world | 
is looking on with wonder at their gallant resist- | 
ance to their foes. How long is this hallucination | 
to last? One thing painfully strikes every thoughtful | 
reader of their official proclamations and other | 
documents—the absence of the faintest recognition 
of God, or of any desire to stir up in the minds of 
the people the spirit of reliance on Him. The 
fact speaks volumes. French instincts must be 
like other instincts, and the instinct that looks | 
upward in a time of deep calamity and danger must 
be as much a French instinct as any other. That 
that instinct is stirring in many a French bosom 
at the present time cannot be doubted; yet the | 
Government do not seem to dare to appeal to it— | 
are afraid to recognise even the existence of God! | 
No fact could bear more lamentable testimony | 
to the extent to which the spirit of atheism | 
has leavené the people. And yet we cannot) 
doubt that there are hearts in Paris pleading fer- | 


vently and earnestly at the throne of grace. Who 


knows but already for their sakes the apocalyptic 
winds have been held from blowing on the city 
of their habitation? Who doubts but that, 
through their prayers, the dreaded calamity will 
either be averted, or turned in its issues into a 
blessing ? 

The manifestation of Prussian feeling to which 
we have been giving most attention is, unfor- 
tunately, that of hatred to this country. When the 
hostilities began, our people were prepared for a 
good deal of abuse from either side, or from both 
sides of the conflict, knowing that when a nation’s 
feelings are excited to the very utmost, and irre- 
parable losses in what is dearest to its heart are 
happening every day, little consideration may be 
expected for the position of old friends who will 
not espouse their quarrel, and little care will be 
taken to arrive at a just judgment on their actions. 
It has not surprised us that we have been the ob- 
ject of much denunciation both by France and 
Prussia: by France because we do not take her 
side, and stand by her side in the conflict ; by 
Prussia because we do not make our neutrality 
benevolent to her. But though so far prepared, the 
nation has been taken by surprise at the vehemence 
and apparent universality of the Prussian hostility. 
It is something far beyond what could be likely to 
be caused by irritation at the working of what are 
undoubtedly our neutrality laws. It is all the more 
inexplicable, that when war was declared by the 
Emperor Napoleon, this country was loud, fierce, 
and unanimous, in denouncing the act. In specu- 
lating on the causes of this Prussian feeling, people 
enunciate different views. A class of politicians 
think that the Prussian authorities wish on purpose 
to make England unpopular, to prepare the way 
for some political arrangement between Russia 
and Prussia, of a kind that England must dislike. 
Others are of opinion that the proud bearing of 
English travellers in Germany accounts for the feel- 
ing. And some say that we have been accustomed 
to speak slightingly of Germany, and of German 
princes, although the fact is that no people have 
had so much honour thrust on them in this country 
in the way of good marriages as these fortunate 
young gentlemen. In the consciousness of having 
acted on the same principles as Prussia herself, this 
country can look with composure on the causeless 
exasperation even of the now renowned conquerors 
of France. And if our ears should be startled by 
the threat of war, we can call to mind how wonder- 
fully, in the present war, the hand of the Supreme 
Ruler was lifted up against the reckless aggressor. 
When France proclaimed war, men were astounded 
at her reckless haste in plunging two nations into 
such a calamity ; women declared that it ought not 
to be allowed ; and many felt it strange that the 
God of Justice did not send his angel to prevent 
such an outrage on humanity and mercy. But the 
angel with the drawn sword was there all the while ; 
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not to prevent, but to punish ; belief in Providence 
has revived ; and should Prussia serve herself heir 
to the military ambition of France, our belief is that, 
sooner or later, she must inherit her punishment 
too. 

Illustrative of what we have said of the spirit of 
humiliation and prayer, in which a portion, we fear it 
is a small portion, of the French people are receiv- 
ing their present chastisement, we may notice the 
remarkable confession of sin used on the Day of 
Humiliation, held October 16, by some of the Free 
Churches of France—“ We have been proud and 
vain. We boasted that we were the first nation on 
earth, and treated other countries with disdain, pro- 
fessing to teach them, while refusing to learn any- 
thing from them. Vain glory was our idol, and 
more especially that fatal glory which engenders 
war, and we sought it with avidity. We deemed 
ourselves invincible, and became insolent and pro- 
voking ; we were ready to draw the sword from its 
scabbard at all times, taking no account of the 
blood that was shed so long as it was not our own. 
. .. We have been egotists and voluptuaries. 
Being tormented with the thirst after enjoyment, 
we ardently longed for the wealth that purchases 
pleasure, and were unscrupulous about the means. 
We were devoted to luxury and good cheer. The 
rich had no bowels for the suffering ; the poor were 
devoured with envy and jealousy towards the rich. 
. . »« Our principles and habits became corrupt. 
We set the crown upon perjury. We looked upon 
conscience and truth as mere prejudices, and made 
mockery of whatever is pure and sacred among 
men. Women, marriage and its holy duties, to- 
gether with all the virtues of domestic life, were 
objects of derision to us. The theatre, no less 
than: our literature, degenerated into a school of 
immorality. . . . We have made a mockery of the 
Gospel to which we were strangers, and where we 
did know it, we taught our neighbours not to 
believe it. . . . Nevertheless, the blows with which 
thou art scourging us have not opened our eyes as 
yet to the sins that have been ourruin. We are 
angered, but not penitent. Every one condemns 
his neighbour, instead of condemning himself; and 
as if we were not guilty, we murmur at thy hard 
dealing.” The prayer goes on to plead for a spirit 
of true humiliation, and for mercy to France, not 
on account of herruined towns and desolated fields, 
not for the blood of her sons poured out like water, 
but for the sake of the blood of God’s Son, shed for 
the salvation of the world. Were the spirit of this 
“very little remnant” to become the spirit of the 
nation, or of a large section of it, what a blessing 
might yet be looked for by France! But in quoting 
from this confession, we must not forget that the 
confessions of one’s neighbours are very apt to 
minister to a very self-righteous feeling in those 
who read them. Would that, ere we cast the mote 
out of our brother’s eye, we made sure that there 
was none in our own! The vices of France have 
been becoming increasingly the vices of our own 
country ; and if our guilt be greater in proportion 





to our greater privileges, must not our punishment 
be so too, if we provoke against us God’s righteous 
doom ? 


A™Monc the lower class in London, it would 

appear that, whether in consequence of what 
is doing on the Continent or not, the Sunday even- 
ing theatre services are this winter highly success- 
ful. ‘Though Mr. Bradlaugh tries to make unbelief 
attractive to the masses, and Dr. Congreve in like 
manner Comtism, neither meets with a tithe of the 
success enjoyed by the promoters of the theatre 
services. It certainly is most suggestive, says a 
London paper, to behold the crowd which fills 
such a place as the Britannia Theatre, in Hoxton, 
on a Sunday evening. ‘The attractions are few. 
Two or three hymns, sung to the simplest tunes, a 
short prayer, and a discourse, lasting about half an 
hour, is all that is provided for the audience; yet 
the place is generally well filled, often crowded, 
although it holds about three thousand. The 
audience consists almost exclusively of persons be- 
longing to the working classes. Not a few belong 
to the ranks of the very poor. But there is a quiet 
earnestness as touching as it is impressive. It is 
the same in the Victoria and Standard Theatres. 
In Sadler’s Wells, the Holborn Amphitheatre, and 
the Shoreditch Town Hall, the gatherings are of a 
higher class, The artisan element predominates, 
it is true; but the shopkeeper class muster in 
strong force. At the Oxford Music Hall this class 
musters very strongly. Religion is needed in the 
shop and counting-house as much as in the work- 
shop or the factory. ‘The lectures in the Oxford 
Music Hall are mostly in defence of the truths of 
Christianity, which have been much assailed in the 
neighbourhood. ‘These services are not found to 
draw people away from the churches. They rather 
serve as educating and impressive agencies that 
draw their frequenters towards the house of God. 
They certainly seem to be among the most pro- 
mising means that have yet been devised to break 
in upon the indifference and crass ignorance of the 
masses of London. The hope may well be ex- 
pressed that many an Aaron and Hur throughout 
the country will hold up the hands of those who 
are engaged in this noble effort to bring the millions 
of the great metropolis under the power of the 
Gospel. 


"THE remarkable preface which Mr. Disraeli has 

prefixed to a collected edition of his novels has 
given him an opportunity of announcing his views 
on some momentous religious questions more unre- 
servedly than on any former occasion. To those 
who have faith in the spiritual nature of man he 
admits that the aspect of things is dark and dis- 
tressing, and in the developments of the future he 
hints the possibility of society in this country being 
so pervaded by atheism, that ultimately an anarchy 
may emerge from it of a very appalling kind. ‘The 
unbelief of last century he calls Celtic, that of the 
present Teutonic. Both French and German un- 
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believers have directed their artillery against ‘“ the 
Semitic literature,” under the influence, as he hints, 
of a jealous spirit which is apt to be roused against 
revelations of which the custody has been entrusted 
to a different family from their own. Both of these 
assaults have been sustained by the highest intel- 
lectual gifts that human nature has ever displayed ; 
but there is no good reason to believe that the 
Teutonic assault will be more successful than the 
Celtic. Divine truth is indestructible; and the 
truth which has been the object of these assaults 
will survive, simply because it is divine. Men 
boast of the progress of science, and some seem to 
dread that this advancing science will pour on the 
Scriptures a flood which will extinguish their light. 
Mr. Disraeli regards thisas a needless alarm. Per- 
sons who are gaining new knowledge are apt to 
suppose that the age is becoming more enlightened, 
while it is only themselves that are emerging from 
ignorance. It is a mistake, he holds, to suppose 
that the present age has made the greatest discoveries 
in science. Discoveries of much greater importance 
—witness the invention of fire and the metals— 
have been made in far distant ages. It is a mistake 
to fancy that the present age is so greatly in advance 
of previous ages, that the religious records that were 
good enough for the past are not adapted to the 
present. Even the most modish schemes of the 
day on the origin of all things have their counter- 
parts in the past, and are but repetitions in a some- 
what altered form of the thing which has beens Mr. 
Disraeli maintains that whatever science may do, 
“man is conscious that he is made in God’s own 
image, and in his perplexity he will even appeal to 
our Father which art in heaven.” These utterances 
of so distinguished a man have naturally created 
great interest, and been read with very different 
feelings. The advocates of human progression 
apart from divine connection and direction, have 
been highly displeased at the almost scornful treat- 
ment of the views which they cherish so fondly. 
Believers in the divinity of God’s revelation have 
been thankful for the clear and decisive testimony 
in its favour which has been uttered by Mr. Disraeli, 
although to all of them it is not plain what his view 
is of the nature and purpose of that revelation,— 
whether he regards it as containing the one divine 
provision for human guilt and disorder, whose 
saving effects come only to those who in their hearts 
receive it; or merely as a means of promoting 
human welfare generally, elevating the spiritual 
temperature, and sweetening the breath of society. 


FREsH proofs are coming out from time to time of 

the bitter dissatisfaction with the decrees of the 
Vatican Council that prevails among the more 
learned and independent bishops and members of 
the Romish Church. Among these may be noted 
a remarkable pamphlet by Lord Acton, published 
in German, in the form of letters to a German 
bishop. This nobleman, better known perhaps as 
Sir John Acton, whose Home and Foreign Review 
was conducted a few years ago in so liberal a 
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spirit that an order for its suppression came from 
Rome, is a man of much ability and learning, 
whose turn of mind disposes him to the investiga- 
tion of ecclesiastical questions, and questions that 
have an ecclesiastical bearing. In his letters he 
expresses very high admiration of the courage and 
skill of the minority of the council, in maintaining 
their position against every species of influence 
and opposition while the council lasted; but 
though in the council they were inflexible, the 
danger is that out of it they may be more easily 
pressed. Fifteen of them have already given in, 
and professed their belief in the dogma; showing 
that all men are not martyrs, and that the weak 
part of the example of Galileo and Cranmer is the 
part which it is easiest to imitate. But the majority 
still hold out, maintaining that the doctrine of the 
infallibility is not de fide, and cannot be made so 
even by an ecumenical council. “We are the 
guardians of the deposit of faith, not its rds.” 
Lord Acton has given a summary of the utterances 
of the minority both on the subject of the con- 
stitution of the council, and of the doctrine pro- 
mulgated. The language of some of them was of 
the strongest possible kind. One declared he would 
rather diethan sanction thedogma. Anotheraffirmed 
it would be the ruin of the Church. Another held 
it would only give fresh food for the derision 
and calumnies of infidels. A fourth, that it would 
cause many to make shipwreck of their faith. A 
fifth thought it would cause the ruin both of the 
Pope’s authority and of ecumenical councils, and 
might even give a blow to Christianity itself. 
Lord Acton sums up by saying, “The council 
stands self-condemned by the mouths of its ablest 
members. They represent it as a conspiracy against 
divine truth and right. They declare that the new 
dogmas were neither taught by the Apostles nor 
believed by the Fathers ; that they are soul-destroy- 
ing errors, contrary to the true doctrines of the 
Church, based on deceit, and a scandal to Catho- 
lics.” It is so far well for Lord Acton to pat 
these outspoken bishops on the back, and encourage 
them to further resistance. But there are only two 
courses fairly open to them: either to fight for the 
truth as Luther did, when violence was sought to 
be done to his convictions ; or by remaining pas- 
sive, encourage the world to believe that they have 
given up their convictions, and, spite of their out- 
cry, belong after all to the herd of time-servers. 


SOMEWHAT interesting sketch of what is called 

“ Young Bengal” has appeared in the Indian 
correspondence of the Zimes. The writer, greatly 
interested in the mental condition of the class of 
young Hindus who are eagerly seeking education, 
and are bent on “ getting on,” visited three colleges 
—the Cathedral College (Mr. Dyson's), the Col- 
lege of the Established Church of Scotland (Dr. 
Ogilvie’s), and that of the Free Church of Scotland 
(Dr. Murray Mitchell’s). In each were about a 


hundred and twenty students of the class in which 
he was interested. 


They do not profess to be 
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Christian students (with the exception of a few), 
though they have been thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the lessons of the Bible. At the visitor’s re- 
quest, the young men were questioned as to their 
opinions. The answers that were received in the 
two Presbyterian Colleges, where the inquiries 
were chiefly made, were very similar, As to the 
Hindu religion, it was the universal opinion that | 
it was false. Caste, too, they did not believe in ; 
but they had not, many of them, moral courage 
enough to resist conformity with its exactions. | 
Of the Bible, the general opinion seemed to be 
that it was a revelation, but only in the sense in 
which other good books were a revelation. 
Christ was the most perfect man that ever was, but 
not Divine. Educated young men in India betook 
themselves to the Brahmo Somaj, or to philosophical 
inquiry, or to unbelief. In regard to the influence 
of England on India, the opinion was that it had 
been good. It had awakened inquiry, it led to the 
discovery of truth. It was admitted that many 
educated young men fell into dissipated habits, and 
were lost to society ; a calamity which was ascribed 
to Western example—for many of them were more 
inclined to copy the bad than the good. These 
answers are not given by the correspondent of the 
Times as exemplifying by any means the lessons 


which the conductors of the missionary colleges | 


desire to inculcate, but as indicating the views 
which, through the influence of the Brahmo Somaj, 
have become, in spite of missionary influence, so 
common in India. They show that the overthrow 
of Hinduism is not equivalent to the triumph of | 
Christianity ; and that another great battle must | 
yet be fought ere the banner of the Cross waves | 
over India. 


N important change has taken place in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


Missions. Hitherto that Society has been made 
up mainly of Congregationalists and New School 
Presbyterians. It is now to be given up to the Con- | 
gregationalists, and the Presbyterians are to work | 


Jesus | 


. 


in connection with the Re-united Presbyterian 
Church. This change has been effected in the 
best possible spirit. The Syrian, Nestorian, Ga- 
boon, and North American Indian Missions are to 
be taken over by the Presbyterians, along. with 
certain portions of the China Mission. ‘The sup- 
port of these will require one hundred thousand 
dollars annually; and for this the Presbyterian 
| Church will now be responsible. The American 
| Board will now draw its chief support from New 
England. The friends of missions fondly anticipate 
|a new development of Christian liberality in con- 
nection with these arrangements, and earnestly 
desiring along with this, a fresh outpcuring of the 
Spirit, hope that it may be the commencement of 
a brighter and more hopeful day for the evangeli- 
sation of the world. 

It is generally known that in the United States a 
remarkable desire to promote the efficiency of their 
colleges has been shown within the last few years, 
by many citizens of wealth and position. Dr. 
M‘Cosh, President of Princeton College, in opening 
a new building called Dickinson Hall, the munifi- 
cent gift of Mi. John C. Green, costing between 
80,000 and go,ooo dollars, announced that the 
same gentleman had just made over to them a fur- 
ther sum of 100,000 dollars, to be called, in memory 
of his mother, the Elizabeth Foundation, available 
for keeping the grourids of the college in order, and 

for purchasing books for the library. This is the 
|largest benefaction the college has ever received. 
| Dr. M‘Cosh dwelt warmly on the great encourage- 
ment which he and his colleagues derived from 
such marks-of the confidence of the community, 
| and the stimulus which was thus given them to do 
their utmost to promote the objects for which these 
| gifts were bestowed. “Nearly one hundred and 
| fifty students,” he said, “had this autumn entered 
the college in the Faculty of Arts—by far the 
largest entrance that the college has ever had. As 
they are entrusted to us, it will be our aim to 
train them for the w ork which may be before them 
| in time and eternity.” 









































